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“PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR” 


FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


COUNTRY, DRUM-CYLINDER, JOB, & HAND PRESSES, | 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, & H. D. WADE’S 


Black & Colored Inks. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON’S 


Book, Job & News Inks. 


ger Ten per cent. Discount, for Cash,on Inks. ge} 


DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY ” JOB PRESSES. | 


GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. 


GEORGE MEIER & CO.’S 


BRONZES, FLORENCE LEAF, BROCADE, 
LINING BRONZE, 
At Very Low Prices. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


NEW WOOD TYPE, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, 
Brass and Wood Galleys, 
Leads and Metal Furniture, 
Brass Rule, Lead Cutters, 
Furniture, Quoins, Sticks, 


Lye Brushes, Mallets, Xe. | 


R. 8. MENAMIN, 


AGENT FOR 
C. POTTER, Jr., & CO.’S JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
R. HOE & CO.’S PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 
COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 
GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. 
A. & B. NEWBURY’S PRINTING MACHINERY. 
G. H. SANBORN & CO’S BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
W. 0. HICKOK’S STANDING PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
Power and Hand Presses, Type, etc., 
BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. : 


2 Parties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINT- 
ING MATERIAL will find it to their advantage to address 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
No. 517 and 519 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PATENT 


‘NEWSPAPER, BOOK, AND JOB GALLEYS, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Patent Brass-lined Galley, with a portion of the wood removed 
rom side-frame, showing manner of tne + he side-lining. 


Cut oj 





PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED GALLEYS. 


Single Column, for Newspapers, - $2 25 
Double Column, for Book Work, . - 2 75 


SIZES AND PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED JOB GALLEYS. 
6 x10 ° > ° ° $2 25 
8% XX 18 8 00 

10 X16 375 
122 x18 4 50 
144 x20 5 25 
5 X22. ‘ : r - 600 











“STEREOTYPE LETTER, NEARLY NEW. 


Having purchased all the type of a Stereotype Foundry that was 
started in this city only one year ago, and is therefore nearly new, I 
offer it for sale, either in single fonts or by the lot. The fonts are all 
complete, and will not be divided : 


109 Ibs. GREAT PRIMER, No. 3, with italic. 
“ PICA. No. 10, - 
“ PICA, No. %, 
‘“* SMALL PICA, No. 9, 
* “ 0, 
LONG PRIMER, No. 10, 
* BOURGEOIS, No. 12, - 
“ BREVIER, No. 12, ad 


OLD STYLE TYPE—Braprorp SErrIEgs. 


110 Ibs. PICA, Old Style, No. 2, with italic. 

20 “ GREAT PRIMER, = Sot, No. be bear italic. 
9 “ BREVIER, 
6 “© SMALL PICA, = - 


The above fonts are all from the Johnson Type Foundry. 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


Second-hand Body Type. 
EARL.—ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY POUNDS OF PEARL, 
with Italic; mostly tabular matter. 


REVIER.—ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE POUNDS 
of Brevier, with Italic; in fair condition. 


MALL PICA.—ONE HUNDRED AND TWELVE 
Small Pica, used only for stereotyping. 


MALL PICA.—ABOUT SEVEN HUNDRED POUNDS OF SMALL 
Pica, with italic, in good order. 


POUNDS OF 


Job Type. 
VOR SALE CHEAP—A LARGE QUANTITY OF JOB TYPE, IN 
good condition. 

















PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR BARGAIN PAGE. 


SECOND-HAND PRESSES, &c., FOR SALE. 


One Adams Press, 26x40; warranted in good order; has cone fly-wheel, &c. 

One Cottrell & Babcock Country Newspaper and Job Press, 31x46; has been very little used, and is in perfect order. 
One Folio Post Potter Cylinder Press, in very good order; price $500. 

One No. 6 Hoe Press, platen 26x40 ; warranted in good order. 

One No. 4 Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen 24x37; in good order. 

One Foolscap Washington Hand Press, platen 1444x1714; with patent self-inker; in good order, and will be sold cheap. 
One Smith Hand Press, platen 22x32. 

One Quarto-medium Gordon Press, old style, 9x1214 inside chase ; in good working order. 

One Quarto-medium Ruggles Press, 91¢x14 inside chase. 

One Ruggles Card and Billhead Press, in first-rate order; 44¢x8 inches inside chase. 

One Ruggles Card Press, 344x5 inches inside chase. 

One 32-inch Riehl Paper Cutter, in perfect order. 

Standing Presses, different makes and sizes. 

Imposing Stones, with frame and drawers, complete, as follows: 36x36, 33x48, 24x60. 


One large anti-friction Fly Wheel, for hand power. 


BOOXKBINDERS’ SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


One Embossing Press, in good order ; price $300. 

One Mallory Paper-cutter, fitted for steam or hand; cuts 27 inches, Cheap. 

One extra heavy Riehl 32-inch Cutting Machine, for steam or hand power, in perfect order; cost $650; price $400 
One Ribbon Paging Machine, $100. 

Standing Presses, from $50 upward. 


FAND PRESSES 


TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR CYLINDER PRESSES, AND ALL KINDS OF PRINTING MATERIAL 











In PRESS. 


~ seco 


AMERICAN 


Wize @E ReEaDY ABovT JveyY 1, L871. 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING, 


EMBRACING 


SPLENDID PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


AND A 


HISTORY AND DETAILED DESCRIPTION 


OF 


ALL PROCESSES AND PRODUCTS OF PRINTING. 


EDITED BY 


JI. LUTHER RINGWALT, 


ASSISTED BY 


EXPERTS IN ALL IMPORTANT BRANCHES. 


PAPER (elaborate article by Prof. Georges C. | 
ScuaEFrer, of the United States Patent 
Office, who has for years made this subjecta | 
special study), illustrated by representa- | 
tions of fibres of paper as magnified. 

LITHOGRAPHY, comprehensive and — } 
description by P. C. Duvar, one of the first 
and most successful Lithographers in the 
United States. Llustrated. 

STEREOTYPING. By Joun Faean, one of 
the most successful of American Stereo- 
typers. 

JOB LETTER. By Everns H. Munpay, Edi- | 
tor of the Progf-Sheet, (illustrated by selec- | 
tione from leading varieties). 

WOOD ENGRAVING. By Wm. C. Prosasco. 
Illustrated. 

LITERARY BRANCHES OF THE GENERAL | 
SUBJECT. By Mrs. Jessie E. Rinewart. | 

INVENTIONS. A Careful Abstract of the 
Specifications of American Patents Relating 
to Printing. 

ELECTROTYPING. Illustrated and de- 
scribed. 


BOOKBINDING. 

PRESSES, (descriptions and illustrations of 
all Book, Newspaper, and Job Presses in 
general use). 

TYPESETTING MACHINES, (illustrations 
and description of). 

TYPE-FOUNDING. Illustrated and described. 

PAPER CUTTERS. Lllustrated and described. | 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. Illustrated and | 
described. 


-271oe- — 


CONTENTS: 


ALPHABET (History and illustrations of 
Ancient and remarkable ones, etc.) 


ANTIQUITIES (Typographical). 


| ANCIENT CUSTOMS IN PRINTING OF- 


FICES. 
ADVERTISEMENTS, History of, etc. 
AMERICA, Early Printing in, etc. 
BOOKS, Bibliography, etc. 
BIBLE (illustrated by fac similes of the first 
printed and the first English). 
BLOCK BOOKS. Illustrated. 


BIOGRAPHIES of reputed Inventors of Print- 
ng. and of Printers who have advanced the 

BLIND, Printing for the, (Illustrated by speci- 
men page). 

CASES, Plan of. Proposed Changes, etc. 

COMPOSITION. 

COMPOSITION ROLLERS. 

CENSORSHIP OF THE PRESS. 

COLOR PRINTING. Illustrated. 

CAXTON. (First English Printer. Illustrated 
by fac simile of one of his pages). 

DEVICES, Printers. Illustrated by fac similes. 

DISPLAY OF TYPE. 

DESCRIPTION OF FAMOUS PRINTING 
OFFICES. 

ERRORS, TYPOGRAPHICAL. 

ETCHING. 

FAST TYPE-SETTING. 

FOLDING MACHINES. Illustrated. 

GALLEYS. Illustrated. 


GUTENBERG (Fine Portrait of and Biogra- 
phy as now understood in Germany.) 

HISTORY OF PRINTING. 

IMPOSITION. Illustrated by diagrams, etc. 

INKS. 

JOB PRINTING, Description of, as now 
practised. 

KOENIG (inventor of Power Presses), Biog- 
raphy of. 

KOSTER, Biography of (illustrated by fine por- 


trait). 
LIBRARIES. 
MAKING MARGIN. 
MAKING READY. 
MAKING UP. 
MAGAZINES. 
NEWSPAPERS, History of, etc. 
NOVELS. 
PRESS-WORK. 
PERIODICALS. 
PUBLISHING. 
PUNCTUATION. 


PROOF-READING (complete illustration of 
marks now used, etc.) 


POETRY AND PUNS. 

PROPORTIONS OF TYPE. 

RULING. Illustrated. 

STATISTICS OF PRINTING. 

TYPE. 

WATER-MARKS OF PAPER. Illustrated by 
Jac similes of ancient and remarkable ones. 


Together with hundreds of other articles, describing technical terms, mechanical operations, literary labors, etc., and forming, as a whole, as 
complete an Encyclopedia of Printing and its Auxiliary Arts as.was ever made of any other subject. The work will contain nearly 


500 imperial octavo pages. 


PRICE, 


FOR A SINGLE COPY, $10. 


MENAMIN & BINGWALT, 


PUBLISHERS, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 






































R. 8S. MENAMIN, Editor. 
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““FREE AND UNSHACKLED.” 














TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The PRINTERS’ CrRCULAR will be issued Monthly, at $1.00 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or ten cents per number. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
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R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Phila. 





[ Written for the Printers’ Circular.] 


LIBRARIES. 





BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 





As the caskets in which the gems of typography are pre- 
served as the precious heirlooms of successive generations, 
the great libraries of the world must interest every printer. 
The first library of which there is any mention belonged to 
the King of Egypt, at Memphis, and is supposed to have 
existed fully fourteen centuries before the Christian era; 
and it is probable that collections were made by the Jews, 
the Hindoos, Chinese, and Persians, at a very early date. 
The first public library of Greece of which there is any 
authentic account was founded about B. c. 540 by Pisis- 
tratus, who is credited with being the precursor of the vast 
army of Homeric editors Alexander of Macedon carried 
with him, on his journeys of military adventure, the works of 
his tutor Aristotle, contained in a case luxuriously adorned ; 
and from his countrymen, the Greeks, has descended 
the word bibliotheca, which has been adopted into all the 
modern European languages in some form as the scholastic 
term for the English word library, which in itself reveals 
the old supremacy of the Latin tongue, in its derivation 
from liber, a book. The city of Alexandria, the first monu- 
ment of the great Alexander, was the fitting seat of the 
first great library, which is believed to have contained 
400,000 volumes when it was partially destroyed in the war 
with Julius Cesar. In Pergamus was its only rival, a 
library of 200,000 volumes, which was presented with 
princely magnificence by Mare Antony to Cleopatra in 
order to restore the glories of her Alexandrian library, 
which by this addition was again raised to its old supre- 


JUNE, 1871. 





macy as the largest collection in the world—a position that 
it maintained until it was annihilated, a. p. 638, in the 
ninth century of its existence. 

From Macedon also came the first library established in 
Rome, B. c. 167; and it is stated that Julius Cesar planned 
the foundation of the first public library, but left it to be 
accomplished under his successor Augustus. Others were 
established at Rome, but were destroyed by fire in the 
latter part of the first century of the Christian era, and 
were replaced by the efforts of Domitian, who sent scribes 
to Alexander for that purpose; and when Constantine 
established his library at Constantinople, a. p. 335, Rome 
already contained twenty-nine public libraries. 

Alexandria became, for various reasons, one of the prin- 
cipal seats of learning; and here, at the very time of the 
foundation of the great library, was commenced that vast 
and wonderful work, the collection of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures and its translation into Greek, as the vernacular of 
the Jews of Egypt, who were fast losing on a foreign soil 
the knowledge of the language of their fathers. The Alex- 
andrian Library was necessarily especially rich in copies of 
the Scriptures, and of the original manuscripts used in the 
compilation, and also in commentaries upon them written 
by the learned Jews of various countries ; and it is probable 
that a knowledge of this fact led to the bitter antagonism 
that caused its destruction, for the same reason that a 
magnificent library in Syria was destroyed by the Crusaders 
in the twelfth century under the guidance of a European 
priest, who had discovered in it a whole apartment devoted 
to the Koran. 

Of the Greek libraries there is a singular lack of careful 
records, when the civilization of that nation is taken into 
consideration ; and it must be inferred that the books were 
treasured as the private property of the small class of 
highly educated persons who raised the national reputation 
for learning and art to so great an elevation, and that they 
were not collected in any manner which would be of ad- 
vantage to the masses of the community. The more repub- 
lican population of Rome demanded other treatment, and 
it is certain that Augustus founded two great public libra- 
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ries, and that many of his successors followed his example, 
until, in emulation of the throne, the collection of books 
became one of the passions of the wealthy, some of whom 
received from the contemporary authors great praise for 
opening their treasures to the use of the learned. 

During many centuries there is but little to be learned | 
upon the condition of literature. Greece and Rome had | 
fallen from their high estate, and the best modern authori- 
ties unite in doubting the glowing accounts given by the | 
Arabs of the vast extent of their collections of manuscripts. | 
But that libraries were common among various kingdoms | 
of Asia, when Europe was plunged in ignorance, seems to | 
be absolutely proven, and the Arabs of Spain certainly 
exhibited remarkable love of learning, adopting and com- 
bining the literature of Rome with the luxurious imagina- 
tion and erudition of the East. Great libraries were 
collected by the Arabs in Spain, and it is only permissible 
to doubt that the collection of the Caliph of Cordova, who 
died after the close of the eighth century, was properly 
estimated at 40),000 volumes. In the same city, according 
to the Arab historians, a passion for book-collecting, a 
veritable bibliomania, raged during the tenth century, and 
every wealthy citizen boasted of being the fortunate pos- | 
sessor of some rare manuscript or autograph, exactly in the | 
manner of certain literary circles of England, France, and 
Germahy, in the present century. In the middle of the 
thirteenth century, St. Louis of France, having learned in 
the East that the Sultan of the Saracens employed scribes, | 
was prompted by this discovery to collect a library at great 
expense, and to gather up Bibles and religious books, on 
his return. P 

Most exaggerated accounts of the extent of libraries arose 
in Europe during the ages of general ignorance, and the 
reports have been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion until it has become difficult to accept the truth that the 
libraries of the palaces and convents were more probably 
counted by scores than by thousands. The celebrated col- 
lection of the Sorbonne at the end of the thirteenth century 
reached but 1,000 volumes, and the Royal Library of Paris, 
which enjoyed a sort of fabulous reputation, numbered in 
1378, 910 volumes, and actually counted in 1791, amounted 
to but 152,868. The Vatican, founded in 1446, and long 
held as containing the entire literary treasury of Europe, 
has been recently computed at 100,000 printed volumes, 
although it is remarkably rich in manuscripts. 

The principal collection of modern times is the Imperial | 
Library of Paris, which counted, in 1859, 880,000 volumes. 
It was founded in the fourteenth century, and notably in- 
creased by Francis I., but the great impulse was given to it 
when Francis II., under the influence of Diana of Poitiers, 
ordered that a copy of every book issued in France should 
be deposited upon its shelves, while her fancy for fine 
books also impelled him to enact that the royal copies 
should be printed upon vellum, which has added much to | 
the magnificence of the collection. The library was at first | 





| British Museum. 
| still undecided; but it is probable that the Russian Library 
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kept at Blois, then at Fontainebleau, until finally Henry 
IV. removed it to Paris to become a national glory. It was 
one of the boasts of Louis XIV., that he found the collec- 
tion numbering 5,000 and raised it to 70,000, although he 
left to his son the credit of opening it to the public in 1735 
—Cardinal Mazarin having set the example in devoting to 
the public use his own private library, which was sold by 
the Parliament during his exile, and the proceeds offered 
for his capture, dead or alive ; but the able Cardinal returned 


| to power, collected another library, and at his death, in 


1661, left it by will to the public. 

Under Napoleon I. the Imperial Library received great 
accessions; und he ordered, in 1805, that when any book 
was found in any library, either in Paris or any of the de- 
partments, which was not contained in the Imperial col- 
lection, it should be taken from the minor establishment 
im exchange for some work possessed in duplicate by the 
Imperial Library, so that it might be said with certainty 
that if a volume was not contained in the Imperial Library 
it could not be found in France. Such an idea, and such a 


| method of carrying it into execution, were assuredly Napo- 


leonic, yet still an excellent means of obtaining that great 
boon, a central, universal library of reference. 

From the different methods of counting adopted by 
various libraries, there has arisen a conflict of claims for 
superiority, some counting by separate works, whether em- 
bracing single pamphlets or rows of folio volumes, and 
others counting by volumes, where uncertainty again arises 
in the counting of pamphlets and manuscripts. For this 
reason, although the first rank is given without question to 
the Imperial Library of Paris, the second place is claimed 
by the libraries of Vienna, Munich, St. Petersburg, and the 
Between the two latter, the question is 


| is the largest, as its published catalogue in 1860 claims 


840,853 printed volumes, 29,045 manuscripts, and 66,162 
engravings, having added 200,000 printed volumes in ten 
years. This library was founded upon the Zabriskie library 
seized jin Warsaw and transported to St. Petersburg in 
1795. This collection, formed during his lifetime by one 
Polish bishop, with the assistance of another, was probably 
the largest ever formed by private expense, for, after suffer- 
ing considerable injury in Poland, it was counted as 262,640 
volumes when it reached St. Petersburg. The Warsaw 
library was neglected in Russia for some years, and in 1803 
it had fallen to 238,633, and again suffered material injury, 
when it was hastily removed to an obscure place of security 
in dread of the all-appropriating grasp of Napoleon. The 
Russian Library is rendered exceedingly useful by being 
open from ten in the morning until nine in the evening, 
throughout the year. 

Until rather recent times England has not possessed 
many remarkable public libraries. The Bodleian, founded 
at Oxford in 1602, was long esteemed by the British as the 
second library of the world, and almost universal in its 
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contents; but its official return in 1849 made it number 
only 220,000 volumes. A great opportunity was given to 
this library in 1609, by its receiving the transfer of the 
privilege enjoyed by the Stationers’ Company of one copy 
of every work entered at the Stationers’ Hall; but the 
short-sightedness of the founder, Sir Thomas Bodley, de- 
stroyed this advantage by ordering the librarian to exclude 
almanacs, plays, and the infinite number of things daily 
printed unworthy of a place on the shelves. This sweep- 
ing charge was literally obeyed by a succession of librarians, 
who for two centuries simply destroyed every volume that 
they personally considered trivial, and, as a consequence, 
in 1674 the Bodleian contained neither the first nor the 
second folio Shakspeare, having only one copy of the great 
dramatist, the folio of 1664. Sir Thomas Bodley was him- 
self a contemporary of Shakspeare, yet by his express order 
every copy of the plays was banished for more than half a 
century, and, as a consequence, the library in 1841 pur- 
chased one of the original editions of a single play of Mar- 
lowe’s, remarkable for its historic value, for £131. 

The Bodleian remained the great British library until 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, when Sir Hans 
Sloane by will offered his private library of 50,000 volumes 
to the British Government, on condition of a certain pro- 
vision for his three daughters; the offer, if neglected at 
home, to be renewed to the Emperor of Russia. Advan- 
tage was taken of this opportunity, and the Sloane Library 
was established in London in 1753, where it became the 
basis of the British Museum, which was increased in 1757 
by the gift from George II., of the library of the Kings of 


England, and took rank among the first libraries of Europe, | 


when in 1823 it received from George LV. the fine collec- 
tion of George III., whose queen had been especially suc- 
cessful in gathering German and Danish works. Gifts, 
bequests, and purchases have increased the Museum to vast 
proportions, assisted by large grants from the Government, 
and it claims to possess the greatest variety of works, in 
the greatest number of languages, from the earthen cylin- 
ders of the Assyrian kings down to the last Irish news- 
papers. 

The Imperial Library of Vienna, founded by Frederick 
III., the patron of the early printers, in 1440, was in 1789 
the largest library in Europe, containing at that time 
196 000 volumes, but it is supposed not to have advanced 
so rapidly as some of its rivals. 

The impossibility of ascertaining with exactitude the ex- 
tent of libraries is well exhibited in the fact that the Impe- 
rial collection of China contained in 1790, 10,500 distinct 
works, no account being made of the volumes, although 
some of the separate works are known to contain a very 
large number. 

Of the various national libraries of Europe it is impossi- 
ble to make distinct mention. The library of Munich is 
very varied; that of Berlin is remarkable for its German 











Copenhagen has the finest library in the Scandinavian 
tongue; and Pesth, in Hungary, has a fine national collec- 
tion. It is a curious fact that the French Imperial Library 
contains the best collection of the Dutch drama in the 
world, while Oxford has the largest known library of 
Hebrew. In France, outside of Paris, the finest collection 
was formerly at Strasburg, where the library, previous to 
the late war, contained 180,000 volumes. In Rome the 
Casanata is a very fine collection, while Naples, Milan, 
Bologna, and Ferrara contain large libraries. 








The first public library within the present limits of the 
United States was founded at the College of Virginia, in 
1620, by the donation, from an anonymous friend, of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s Map of Guiana, and four large volumes, 
of what works is not stated. The library and college were 
destroyed in the Indian massacre in 1622. 

The oldest American library now existing is that of Har- 
vard College, established in 1638. It was destroyed by fire 
in 1764, but was re-established, and in 1869 contained 
118,000 volumes. The first library for public use in New 
York was established in 1700 by the Chaplain of the King’s 
forces, who bequeathed his collection expressly to found a 
public library; it continued without any considerable in- 
crease until 1754, when the city presented it to a thriving 
young subscription library, called the New York Society 
Library, which in 1793 contained 5,000 volumes, and in 
1869 reached 57,000. 

The library of Yale College was commenced in 1700, and 
thirty years afterwards received a fine gift of books from 
Bishop Berkeley ; it numbered 50,000 volumes in 1869. 

The Philadelphia Library owes its origin to Benjamin 
Franklin, in 1731, and was the first subscription library in 
America or England. It is especially rich in rare copies of 
early fine printing, both in Europe and America, and, 
although of limited extent, numbering 95,000 in 1870, it is a 
singularly fine collection, and perhaps the best general 
library in the country, for the reason that it has omitted 
burdening its shelves with the scientific works which are in 
Philadelphia gathered into the libraries of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, and the various medical and other scien- 
tific schouls and societies, and has devoted itself to the 
collection of what may be truly called the best style of 
standard literature. The Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington was founded in 1800, and now ranks as the largest 
library in the United States, containing in 1869, 183,000 
volumes, and 50,000 pamphlets. It had reached 3,000 when 
it was destroyed by the British in 1814, and the loss was 
made good by the purchase, by Congress, of the private 
library of President Jefferson, which reached 6,700 volumes. 
In 1851 the library contained 55,000 volumes, when it was 
again burned, and a new and handsome fire-proof apart- 
ment was erected for it in the National Capitol. This 
library is the only one in the United States which enjoys 
the privilege of the Copyright Law, being legally entitled to 


literature ; Leyden contains the largest collection of Dutch; | a copy of every work copyrighted in the country. 
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The vast libraries of other countries have been built up 
by this means; the Royal Library of France has enjoyed 
this right for centuries; the Bodleian, now the second 
library of England, has increased by this means for two 
hundred years; and by law, since 1835, five libraries, the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, the Cambridge, the Advo- 
cates’ of Edinburgh, and Trinity Church, Dublin, are each 
entitled to a copy of every work published. The Boston 
Athenaeum, founded in 1805, possesses an especially fine 
collection of American newspapers and pamphlets. 

The increase in the libraries of America is so rapid that 
it is impossible to furnish accurate statistics, but some gene- 
ral idea of their respective size can be gained from the fol- 
lowing table, prepared in the year 1869: 

Congressional Library 
Boston Public Library 
Astor Library 

Harvard College Library 


183,000 volumes. 
153,000 
138,000 
118,000 


Boston Atheneum Library 
Philadelphia Library 

New York State Library 
New York Society Library 
Yale College Library 


In the year 1859, the public libraries of the United States 
were computed to reach above twelve and a half millions 
of volumes. 

The first circulating library in Great Britain was estab- 
lished by Allan Ramsay, in Edinburgh, in 1725. This style 
of library has increased rapidly throughout England, espe- 
cially because the principal libraries do not allow the books 
to be taken beyond the walls of the establishment; but in 
America, where almost all libraries lend their books upon 
easy terms, circulating libraries are mainly restricted to a 
lighter and inferior range of literature. 

While numerous libraries of general literature, of easy 
access to the inhabitants of different localities, constitute, of 
course, a most admirable and necessary means of public 
instruction, a single national library to be founded in a 
chief city, as the place of universal reference, is of equa! 
importance. This idea of universality has, however, been 
but recently adopted; Sir Thomas Bodley, as has been 
stated, excluded plays; at the beginning of the present 
century, no British library admitted novels, and, as a con- 
sequence, thirty years after its publication the first edition 
of Waverley, after a long search, was discovered in private 
hands. 

Newspapers, now regarded as a most valuable historic 
record, were for a long time excluded, and it is said that 
Sir Robert Peel strongly objected to the collection of the 
Colonial journals, as useless; and no collection of the Eng- 
lish newspapers of India is known to exist. The value of 
these daily records is now so well understood that the 
British Museum preserves a vast number of them, and the 


100,000 
85,000 
76,000 


library of Melbourne, in Australia, offered one thousand | 


pounds for a complete set of the London Times. The re- 
markable and unexpected revelations made in recent years 
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by the examination of state papers, has also attracted pub- 
lic attention to their value, and it has been proposed that 
all national archives and documents, of a date sufficiently 
remote to make them public property, shall be arranged in 
such manner as to make them available to historic students, 
so that such valuable information as Macaulay gained from 
the manuscripts of the Hague and the Vatican, or those 
astonishing discoveries made in the archives of Spain, may 
be continued until many of the mysteries of the past are 


explained. 
weer 
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ABOUT MARGINS.—No. II. 
BY THEO. L. DE VINNE. 


What is a proper margin? This is a vexed question. 
The debate about it—commenced, no doubt, four hundred 
years ago, in some Italian or French printing house—has 
been kept up ever since with more or less of intermission 
in and about every office where books have been printed. 
At one time it is between printer and publisher, and then 
it is between publisher and reader; between printer and 
binder and paper maker; between compositor and press- 
man. All parties are interested; all have something to 
say ; all are sure they are right. Authorities are consulted, 
precedents are quoted, experiments are made, and absolute 
rules are laid down in the most dogmatic manner—all, 
however, to little purpose. 

We of the fifth century of typography have all the ex- 
| periences of our predecessors, and yet it must be confessed 
that the margins of modern books are as irregular as they 
can be, and, to say the least, no more satisfactory than 
those of old books. For the authorities in typography do 
not agree in their rules for making proper margins. 

Publishers of “large paper” books, as well as lawyers 
who prepare and print cases in error, desire a fore margin 
fully twice as large as that of the back, and a tail margin 
about one-half greater than that at the head. Three times 
the width of back is not an unusual requisition for a fore 
margin. 





Publishers and printers of magazines and serials, or simi- 
lar work that is temporarily bound with a side stitch, 
require a fore margin from one-third to one-half greater 
than that of the back, and a tail margin about one-third 
greater than that at the head. The head margin is about 
one-sixth larger than that of the back. Job printers and 
the binders of books in cloth cases prefer to give an abso- 
lutely, or at least an apparently, uniform margin‘on all 
sides of the page. To secure this appearance of uniformity, 
some allow a liberal margin on front and tail, with the ex- 

pectation of having it trimmed off in the process of bind- 
ing; others, again, make no such allowance, defending 
their action with the assertion that, in a tight-backed book 
as much space is lost in sewing or stitching as is wasted in 
trimming—that the loss on both sides is equal, and that 
neither side should have any extra allowance of margin. 
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Some readers of utilitarian notions, who dislike the 
trouble of gently and gradually opening a new and stiff 
book with a tight back, and who find, after cracking the 
sections, that it is not practicable to make a case book open 
as flatly as a spring-backed blank book, hold to the opinion 
that the back margin should be one-half larger than the 
fore margin. 

The radical difference of these views concerning the cor- 
rectness of margins will be best appreciated by the follow- 
ing tabular statement, in which it is supposed that each 
style of book has a uniform margin in the back of one 
inch. All the measurements are in inches: 





Classes of Books. 





|Large Paper and Law Work 1% 3 
Magazines and Serials 1% 2 
Books in cloth cases 1 1 

Pe 

In this last class may be included thick case books with 
tight backs. 

Here are four different classes of books, with great differ- 
ence in their margins. These differences may be founded 
on good reasons, or may be the result of whim or of habit. 
Be this as it may, the distinctions are clearly defined and 
strictly observed. But for these discrepancies there is no 





flexible rule laid down in the books of typography. It is | 
idle then to ask the question: Which margin is correct? | 


All are right; all are wrong. Each is right for its own 


style of work and wrong for others. Before offering any | 
new rules or methods, it is proper to point out the advan- | 


tages of each style of margin and the limits of its usefulness 
or applicability. 

The absolute necessity of a broad fore margin for law 
work, or for any work in which annotations must be pro- 
vided for, need not be enforced by extended remarks. 
There is reason also for making the tail margin broader 
than that of the fore margin, or the head margin, as it is 
the only broad space available for extended writing. The 
head margin need be no greater (after trimming) than that 
of the back ; but it is customary to make it greater in order 


to give it an appearance of uniformity with the broad fore | 


and tail margin. If folio figures only are used at the head 
in place of the ordinary running title, asis often the case, 
then the two lines (of folio figure and following white line) 
at the head of the page should be counted as in and of the 
head margin. But if the page has a full, or nearly full 
running title, this observation has no applicability. On 
large paper work, very broad margins should be conceded 


only to leaded pages. Broad margins around solid pages | 


are pretentious, offensive, and incongruous. Large paper 
copies, when in paper covers or in cloth cases, may have, 


with propriety, a fore and tail margin nearly or fully as | 
large as that of law work. It is well to foresee and provide | 
for a large loss in trimming ; it is unwise, however, to plan | 


deliberately a needless waste of good white paper. The 
margin should be so calculated, that after the waste by 


Head. | Tail. | 


| trimming, when the book has been fully bound, the printed 
| page should be apparently in the centre of the leaf. Note 
the qualification, apparently. To appear as if in the centre, 
it must not always be in the centre, as will be hereafter ex- 
plained. 

Magazines and serials are frequently rebound. It is to 
provide against the damage to edges that the separate num- 
bers in paper covers will receive, as well as for the waste 
of trimming, that this class of work is allowed margins 
larger than those of the ordinary books in cloth cases. The 
edges of numbers of books are more soiled, and the binder 
has to make a deeper cut to get a smooth edge. The 
allowance for wasted paper should be greater than that for 
pamphlets, which are trimmed immediately after stitching 
and covering, and before the edges are soiled or dog’s-eared. 

The margins of magazines, pamphlets, and paper-covered 
books must be governed by the method of sewing or stitch- 
ing that will be used. If the work is to be side-stitched— 
a cheap method that is used on all magazines, but which 
| should never be used on any really fine work—the back 
margin must be increased. It is in this case, and in the 
case of a very thick sewed tight-back book, that the too- 
often quoted rule will hold good, that as much margin is 
lost in stitching as by trimming. In a side-stitched pam- 
philet, the needle-stab is about one-eighth inch from the 
back, but the tightly drawn stitching thread practically 
| reduces the space lost to one-fourth or one-third inch, 
which is about the depth of cut usually made by the 
binder’s knife. But if the pamphlet or magazine is sewed 
| or centre-stitched, the rule is grossly incorrect. In all 
sewed work on thin books, or on books with spring backs, 
the space taken up by the thread is too insignificant to merit 
any allowance. 

If the foregoing observations are correct, it will be seen 
that the provision of a large fore and tail margin, outside of 
law work or books intended for annotation, is not for the 
purpose of ornament, but is made only as a safeguard 
against the accidents of rough handling while the work is 
in sheets or paper covers, as well as against the risks the 
margin incurs during the process of full binding. It is ob- 
viously intended that the page shall ultimately have equal 
and uniform margins. It is only when the book is tempo- 
rarily bound before it receives its full and final binding, or 
when it is intended for annotations, that a broad fore and 
tail margin is permissible. The text or printed page is the 
picture, and the margin is the frame; all the proprieties 








require that the picture, when framed, shall be in the 
centre of the frame. 

Although proprieties require it, precedent disallows it. 
Most publishers and many printers and readers claim that 
the proper position of the page is out of the centre of the 
leaf, even on full-bound work—that the margin at the fore 
and tail should be much wider than that at the head and 


| back. This usage cannot be defended by any considera- 


tions of good taste or even of utility. In a full-bound 
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book, a page out of centre has as awkward an appearance to | ment, the broad fore and tail was regarded as a misfortune, 


a mechanic as a shaft out of centre or out of line. To the 
eye of an artist, it is as offensive as a picture framed out of 


. . . . | 
centre, or in a frame of which the right side and foot are | 


twice as thick as that at the left and the head. It seems 
to be a palpable blunder in calculation. The knowledge 
of the fact that this inequality in margin is not the result of 
accident, but of design, does not help the matter. The fact 
remains, that as the margins stand, the page has an awk- 


ward and lop-sided appearance. It does not fit. It does | 


not agree with the margin. It conveys the suggestion of | 


negligence, or of an injudicious and meddlesome prevision 
against an impossible future contingency. 


which we were expected to make a fit by growing into 
them, for it was the sad fate of such boots and trousers to 


made. For the same reason, as readers, we protest against 


for it involved needless waste of paper. 

But this waste of paper is clearly avoidable now. Book 
papers are made by machine, of uniform thickness, and of 
reasonable uniformity in size. A modern printer is seldom 
required to make allowance for irregularity on any really 
good work. The fine book end pamphlet work of our best 
job printers is done on paper that is not only uniformly 
trimmed but truly squared. I have seen sheets of book 
work that have been so accurately margined .and printed 
on squared paper that they could be folded up more truly 
by “folding to edges” than by the usual method of “ fold- 


| ing to print.” Nowhere is this nicety more common than 
As boys, we rebelled at too large boots and trousers into | 


it is in Germany. An uncut German book, with such 
ragged edges as deface nearly all of our paper-covered work, 


| is quite unusual. I have seen uncut German books in 
fit badly and to be worn out before this adjustment was | 


conceding too much margin on the fore edge of the book, | 


against the compulsion that tempts us to crack the back of 
a section in order to get a “‘ square look” at a page. There 
are publishers who think that even a book, in cloth case, is 
ruined, if it is trimmed up to equal margin. To preserve a 
broad fore and tail margin, they will have the back con- 
tracted even on a tight-backed book until the page is almost 
unreadable at the inner edges. The only defense for such 


| 


paper covers—stout 12mos of 400 pages, obviously printed 
on unsquared paper—in which the greatest difference in 
the width of leaves was less than one-eighth inch. 

The practice of allowing an extra half-inch or more on the 


| outer margin of a form for irregularities in paper should 


a procedure is, that the book may be rebound, in which | 
case the broad margin will be needed for the second trim- | 
ming. It may be rebound, but seldom will be. To most | 
buyers, a book in a cloth case is finally bound; it never | 


receives any other; its margins should therefore be accom- 
modated for the convenience of those who use it as it is sold. 
If a printed page should be bound up out of centre, why 
should not an engraving be framed out of centre ? 

The absurdity of binding up fine books in extra cloth 


cases, often bevelled, extra gilt, and with gilt edges, with a 


too broad fore and tail margin, is most manifest when a | 


rule border is used around the page. The contrast of pov- 
erty and plenty in the parallel margins, and the unmean- 
ing uselessness of this difference is palpable. 

Yet this inequality is persisted in, year after year, by men 
of admitted taste and ability. Why? Itis a matter of pre- 
cedent. It was the fashion to make books in this style 
fifty and one hundred years ago. But there was a necessity 


for it then that does not exist now. When paper was made | 


by hand, the sheets were always thicker at the edges than 
at the centre, and their edges were always rough. Varia- 
tions of a fullinch in the length of a medium sheet were 
not uncommon. The pressman was always taught to make 
up his form to a “short sheet,’’ and to allow liberally for 
waste in trimming; for the book could not be neatly bound 
if the thick edges were not trimmed off. The surplus mar- 
gin given at the fore and tail was from the beginning dedi- 
cated to sacrifice by the binder’s knife—a sacrifice that 
could not be avoided. So far from being thought an orna- 








| 





have been discontinued with the introduction of machine- 
made paper. In one case out of ten it may be useful, in all 
other cases it really mars the work. 
: acantpeutios _—s 
THE NEWSPAPER OF TO-DAY. 

Under this head the Springfield Republican has the fol- 
lowing altogether sensible remarks: ‘ Just now the news- 
paper press is in a transition stage. The editors of strong 
individuality, like James Gordon Bennett and Horace 
Greeley, who have come down to us like vast boulders on 
the glaciers of time, stand solitary and alone, and belong to 
a different era from ourown. The men whoare now taking 
the lead, and who will succeed to their places, have more 
culture and cleverness, and are better trained than their 
predecessors, while they are no less earnest and animated 
by lofty aims. The Bohemian class has been eliminated, 
and however we may admire their brilliant talent, their 
fate was well deserved. The representative editor is now 
a gentleman and a family man. He does not haunt 
saloons, nor indulge in dissipation. He pays his way, 
asks no favors, ‘is not puffed up,’ neither does he puff up 
others; works regularly and not spasmodically, and has 
some idea of the dignity and responsibility, as well as the 
license of his calling. With this improved type of journal- 
ist has begun a new style of writing. Bombast, stilted 
rhetoric, alliteration and constant straining for effect, are 
being replaced by simplicity and vigor of language, logic, 
genuine wit and humor, and courtesy of tone. We hear 
less personal abuse, invective and malicious satire, and 


| more sound reasoning in discussion.” 


i ee 

Tue Edinburgh Courant, a very old Scotch newspaper, 
established by Daniel Defoe, author of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
is announced for sale. 
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Newspaper Stamp.—The English Newspaper Stamp 
Law, abolished on Friday, September 30, 1870, had an 
existence of one hundred and fifty-eight years. In the year 
1712, Queen Anne sent a message to the House of Commons, 
complaining of the publication of seditious papers and 
factious rumors, by which designing men had been able to 
sink credit, and the innocent had suffered. On the 12th of | 
February in that year, a Committee of the whole House 
was appointed to consider the best means for stopping the | 
then existing abuse of the liberty of the press. The evil 
referred to had existence in the political pamphlets of the 
period. A tax on the press was suggested as the best means | 
of remedying the evil, and for the purpose of avoiding a 
storm of opposition, the impost was tacked on to a Bill for 
taxing soaps, parchment, linens, silks, calicoes, etc. The 
result of the tax was the discontinuance of many of the 
favorite papers of the period, and the amalgamation of others 
into one publication. The Act passed in June, 1712, came 
into operation in the month of August following, and con- 
tinued for thirty-two years. The stamp was red, and the 
design consisted of the rose, shamrock, and thistle, sur- 
mounted with a crown. In the Spectator of June 10, 1712, 
Addison makes reference to this subject, and predicts great 
mortality among “our weekly historians.” He also men- 
tions that a facetious friend had described the said mortality 
as ‘“‘the fall of the leaf.” The witty Dean Swift, in his 
Journal to Stella, under date of August 7, speaks of Grub 
Street as being dead and gone. According to his report, 
the new stamps had made sad havoc with the Observator, the 


~ 


afterwards—namely, 1724—the House of Commons had 
under consideration the practices of certain printers, who 
had evaded the operations of the Stamp Act by printing 
the news upon paper between the two sizes mentioned by 
the law, and entering them as pamphlets, on which the 
duty to be paid was 3s. for each edition. 
culminated in a resolution to charge 1d. for every sheet of 


} 
} 
Flying Post, the Examiner, and the Medley. Twelve years | 
| 
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| passing the paper through the post. 
| to determine the operation of the old act, and to inaugurate 


Its deliberations | 


paper “on which any journal, mercury, or any other news- | 


paper whatever shall be printed, and for every half-sheet | 
thereof, the sum of one-half penny sterling.” In 1761, the 
Stamp Duty upon newspapers was made 1d., or £4 1s. 8d. 
for one thousand sheets. The next change in the Stamp 
Duty was effected on the 28th of May, 1776, when Lord 
North advanced the price from 1d. to 14d. Another alter- 
ation was effected on the 12th of August, 1789. 
occasion the stamp was increased from 114d. to 2d. In 
1794, the stamp was up to 2!¢d., and in May, 1797, to 31¢d. 
The highest rate of the stamp was obtained in 1815, when 
the amount was 4d.. After this date a period of decline 
ensued. In the reign of William 1V., an Act was passed 
for the reduction of Stamp Duty upon newspapers from 4d. 
to 1d., and 44d. on any supplement. 
operation on the 15th of September, 1836, from which date 


On this | 


| quently escape his eye, and disfigure the page. 


This act came into | 
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the rise of the cheap paper era may be dated. The next 
improvement occurred in 1855, when the compulsory use 
of the stamp was abolished, save and except as a means of 
It was decided, in 1870, 


a new order of things more in accordance with the liberal 
spirit of the age. 

News-work.—That branch of printing which is confined 
exclusively to newspapers. Expedition is necessary in 
getting out a newspaper, and the greatest order and punc- 
tuality must be observed to insure its publication at the 
proper time. On the morning papers, the news-hands 
generally commence composition between two and three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and work about three hours, 
resuming work again at seven o’clock in the evening. The 
type is distributed in the morning. The copy is served out 
in “takes” of about a stickful, and each compositor, as he 
finishes his “‘ take,” applies for another one. An evening 
paper is conducted on the same principle, with this dif- 
ference, that the work is done in the day-time instead of at 
night. The system adopted on a weekly paper greatly 
differs from that of a daily paper. Being a summary of the 
week’s news, the copy is chiefly culled from the daily papers 
as they are published. The early part of the week is gen- 
erally devoted to distributing the type. In a general way, 
a compositor who has been brought up on news-work is 
poorly adapted for the purposes of a general printing office ; 
in fact, they don’t care to apply for employment in a book 
office, as the work is not so well paid for; the extra pay for 
news-work is, however, at the best, but a poor compensation 
for the night work, and consequent deprivation of domestic 
comfort and happiness, to say nothing of the pernicious 
effects it has upon the man’s constitution. 

Nick.—A hollow, cast crosswise in the shank of the types, 


to enable the compositor when composing to perceive 


readily the bottom of the letter as it lies in the case, as the 
nicks are always cast on that side of the shank on which 
the bottom of the face is placed. In ordinary news type, 
printers should be careful to stipulate that the nick of each 
font should be different, more especially fonts of the same 
body; for a great deal of inconvenience frequently arises, 
owing to the founders casting different fonts of type with 
a similar nick in each. Although this may, at first sight, 
appear of little moment, yet it is attended with much 
trouble ; and works are frequently disfigured by it, notwith- 
standing all the care of the compositor and the reader. For 
instance, where the nicks are similar, a compositor, in dis- 
tributing head-lines, lines of Italic, small capitals, or small 
jobs—in the hurry of business, through inadvertency, or 
carelessness—frequently distributes them into wrong cases, 
when it is almost impossible for another compositor, who has 
occasion to use these cases next, to detect the error till he 
sees the proof, unless he is in the habit of reading his lines 
in the stick, which many are not. He has then a great deal 
of trouble to change the letters; and, with all the attention 
the reader can bestow, a letter of the wrong font will fre- 
Even in 


fonts that are next in size to each other, for instance, Bour- 
geois and Long Primer, Long Primer and Small Pica, 
Small Pica and Pica, and Pica and English, head-lines, ete., 
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are not unfrequently distributed into wrong cases, where 
the nick is the same; which always occasion loss of time 
in correcting the mistakes, and sometimes pass undiscovered. 
By going as far as three or four nicks, a sufficient variety 
may be obtained to distinguish one font from another with- 
out hesitation. A single nick may be used in the centre or 
at the foot of the shank ; but we decidedly object to the 
single nick, or, in fact, any nick being at the top of the 
shank, and are glad that it is not frequently adopted. Com- 
positors have become so accustomed to the nick being at 
the lower part of the shank, that, in composing type with 
the nick at the top, they can scarcely help (let them be ever 
so careful) having some of the letters turned. Where there 
are a great number of fonts, it would add to the distin- 
guishing mark, if consisting of more than one nick, that 
one of them should be cast shallow; but where there is 
only one nick, it ought always to be cast deep. In Russia, 
Poland, and in some parts of Germany, the nick is placed 
on the reverse side of the letter, viz., the back of the type, 
it being considered by the printers of those countries an 
advantage to them in composing, 

Nonpareil.—A size of type less than Minion and larger 
than Ruby, and exactly half that of Pica. The standard 
number of lines to the foot is 144. 

Notes.—These are of three descriptions,, viz., footnotes, 
which stand at the bottom of the page, marginal notes, 
which are placed at the sides, and in-cut notes, which are 
let into the matter. They are generally set in type two 
sizes smaller than the text. 

Numbering Machine.—Sce Paging Machine. 


Numerals.—Numbers expressed by Roman letters, as Vol. 
II., chap. xxiv. Numeral letters were used by the Romans 
to account by, and are seven in number, viz.: I, V, X, L, 
C,D,M. The reason for choosing these letters seems to 
be this: M being the first letter of Mille, stands for 1,000; 
which M was formerly printed Clg. Half of that, viz, 
Ig, or D, is 500 


100; which C was anciently printed E, and so half of it | 


counting ; and the former Romans were particular only in 











C, the first letter of Cenium, stands for | 


will be printed 50, L. X denotes 10, which is twice 5, | 
made of two V's, one at the top and the other at the | 


bottom. V stands for 5, because their measure of five 
ounces was of that shape; and I stands for 1, because it is 
made of one stroke of the pen. If a less number stands 
before a greater, it is a rule that the less is taken from the 
greater; thus, 1 taken from 5 remains 4,1V. 1 from 10 
remains 9, 1X. 10 from 100 remains 90, XC. If a less 
number follows a greater, it is a rule that the less is added 
to the greater; as 5 and 1 make 6, VI. 10 and 1 make 11, 
XI. 50 and 10 make 60, LX., etc. Sometimes Small Cap- 
itals are used for Numerals, in the same manner as the 
seven sorts of Capitals, and look as well, if not neater, than 
these last; but we observe that, in the dates of years, some 
choose to put the first letter a Capital, as, Mpccct, etc., for 
which they may have their reasons; nevertheless, we join 
with those who disapprove of mixtures in figures, or to 
make them appear like nouns substantive, with capitals at 


the head of small ones. To express numbers by letters | 


was not the invention of the Romans originally, because | pay, and say; from which are formed laid, paid, said; and their com- 


several nations, anterior to them, did use that method in 





| this, that they employed them to numerate by. 


But when 
printing was discovered, and before capitals were invented, 
small letters served for Numerals; which they have done 
ever since; not only when the Gothic characters were in 
their perfection, but even after they ceased, and Roman was 


| become the prevailing letter. 


Numerical Printing.—Jdid. 


0.—In England, an abbreviation of Overseer. A com- 
mon phrase in speaking of the overseer is, “‘ the cap. O.” 
It is not in use in this country. 

Obelisk (+).—A reference mark to the second note on the 
page, otherwise called the dagger. 

Octavo.—A sheet of paper folded into eight. Publishers 
and printers generally style an octavo work as “‘8vo.” 

Odd Folio.—A folio consisting of an uneven number. 

Odd Page.—The first, third, and all uneven numbered 
pages. 

Off.—When a job is said to be off, it is meant that it is 
duly printed and finished. 

Off-ent.—Any part of a sheet which is cut off before 
folding. 

Off its Feet.—When the letters do not stand upright. 

Old English.—A style of letter used in the early days of 
printing. It is commonly called “ Black,” on account of 
its darker and heavier appearance than Roman. 

Old-style Letter.—Roman and Italic letter of the design 
used previous to the present century, but which has been 
re-adopted to a great extent during the last few years. 

On its Feet.—When letter stands perfectly upright, it is 
said to be “on its feet.” 

Opening.—The space on the galley between two “ takes”’ 
of matter. 

Open Matter.— Widely leaded matter; matter that con- 
tains a number of quadrats, such as poetry, etc. 

Ornaments.—Designs intended for illustrating or orna- 
menting trade catalogues, handbills, etc., are called orna- 
ments by the type-founders. 

Orthography.—It would be quite impossible within our 
limits to give anything like a treatise on this subject, but 
the following short and simple rules, if duly followed, will 
avoid many mistakes, and prevent many doubts: 

Rute I.—Monosyllables ending with /, 2. or s, preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant; as staff, mill, pass, etc. The only 
exceptions are, of, is, has, was, yes, his, this, us, and thus 

Rue Il.—Monosyllables ending with any consonant but f, Z, or 3, 
and preceded by a single vowel, never double the final consonant; ex- 
cepting only add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err, inn, bunn, purr, and buzz. 

Rute II.—Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, form the 
plural of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, past participles, 
comparatives, and superlatives, by changing y into 4; as spy, spies; 
I carry, thou carriest; he carrieth or carries; carrier, carried; happy, 
happier, happiest. 

The present participle in ing, retains the y that i may not be doubled ; 
as, carry, carrying; bury, burying, etc. 

But y, preceded by a vowel, in such instances as the above, is not 
changed: as boy, boys; I cloy, he cloys, cloyed, etc.; except in lay, 


pounds, unlaid, unpaid, unsaid, etc. 
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Rue IV.—Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, upon 
assuming an additional syllable beginning with a consonant, commonly 
change y into i; as happy, happily, happiness. But when y is preceded 
by a vowel, it is very rarely changed in the additional syllable ; as coy, 
coyly; boy, boyish, boyhood; annoy, annoyed, annoyance ; joy, joy- 
less, joyful, etc. 

RuLeE V.—Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, double 
that consonant, when they take another syllable beginning with a 
vowel; as wit, witty; thin, thinnish; to abet, an abettor; to begin, a 
beginner. 

Bat if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the preceding syllable 
the consonant remains single ; as, to toil, toiling ; to offer, an offering ; 
maid, maiden, etc. 

Roe VI.—Words ending with any double letter but /, and taking 
ness, less, ly, or ful after them, preserve the letter double; as harmless- 
ness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, successful, distressful, etc. But 
those words which end with double /, and take ness, less, ly, or full after 
them, generally omit one /, as, fulness, ekilless, fully, skilful, etc. 

Rue VII.— Ness, less, ly, and ful, added to words ending with silent 
é, do not cut it off; as, paleness, guileless, closely, peaceful; except in 
a few words; as duly, truly, awful. 

Rue VIIL.—Ment, added to words ending with silent e¢, generally 
preserves the ¢ from elision ; as, abatement, chastisement, incitement, 
etc. The words judgments, abridgment, acknowledgment, are devia- 
tions from the rule. 

Like other terminations it changes y into i, when preceded by a con- 
sonant ; as accompany, accompaniment; merry, merriment. 

Rue 1X.—Abdle and idle, when incorporated into words ending with 
silent e, almost always cut it off; as, blame, blamable; cure, curable ; 
sense, sensible, etc.; but if c or g soft comes before e in the original 
word, the ¢ is then preserved in words compounded with able; as 
change, changeable ; peace, peaceable, etc. 

RuLE X.—When ing or ish is added to words ending with silent ¢, 
the e is almost universally omitted ; as place, placing; lodge, lodging; 
slave, slavish ; prude, prudish. 

Ruie XI.—Words taken into composition often drop those letters 
which are superfluous in their simples ; as handful, withal; also, chil- 
blain. 


Out.—Anything omitted, and marked for insertion in the 
proof by the reader, is said to be an “ out.” 

Outer Form.—The form containing the first page of a 
book or newspaper. 

Out of Copy.—When a compositor has finished his 
“take,” he is said to be “ out of copy.” 


Out of his Time.—A young man is said to be “ out of 
his time’? when he has completed his apprenticeship. 
Hansard gives the following account of the old custom in 
the printing trade of ‘‘ washing” young men who have just 


completed apprenticeship, before admitting them into the | 


ranks as journeymen. The custom still exists; and for an 
hour previous to the clock striking twelve, great prepara- 
tions are made, and brains set to work to discover by which 
means the greatest noise can be made. He says: “ An old 
custom peculiar to printing offices is termed ‘ Washing,’ and 
during the keeping up of which ceremony, if persons 
happen to reside in the neighborhood of the office whose 
nerves are not made of stern stuff indeed, they will hardly 





tioned to the expectancies of a liberal treat at night. Per- 
haps the following description may afford some slight idea 
of the nature and effects of the performance. Every man 
and boy attached to the department of the office to which 
the person to be washed belongs, is bound in honor, upon 


| a given signal, to make in the room as much noise as he 





fail of getting them shivered. Washing is had recourse to | 


upon two occasions, either for arousing a sense of shame in 
a fellow-workman who had been idling when he might 
have been at work, or to congratulate an ‘apprentice upon 
the hour having arrived that brings his emancipation from 
the shackles of his subordinate station, and advances him 
tomanhood. Upon the former occasion, the affair generally 
ends with a wash of one act; but upon the latter, the acts 
are commonly repeated with a degree of violence propor- 


possibly can with any article upon which he can lay his 
hands. A rattling of poker, tongs, shovel, and other irons 
is harmoniously accompanied with running a reglet across 
the bars of the chase, shaking up of the quoin drawers, 
rolling of mallets on the stone, playing the musical quad- 
rangle by chases and crosses; and in the press room, 
slapping the brayers upon the ink-blocks, a knocking to- 
gether of ball-stocks, hammering the cheeks of the press 
with sheep's feet, etc.; in short, every one uses the utmost 
means he can devise to raise the concert of din and clatter 
to the highest possible pitch of hideous discordancy, by 
means of the implements aforesaid ; and then the whole is 
wound up with a finale of three monstrous huzzas.” We 
may also mention that the apprentice is expected to treat 
the men in the office, either to a substantial luncheon, or, 
as is frequently the case, to a supper in the evening, to which 
each man subscribes an additional amount, in which case 
a glass of ale only is partaken of at noon, just to wash the 
dust out of their throats, caused by shaking up the quoin 
drawers, etc. 

Out of Register.—When the pages do not exactly back 
each other. 

Outsides.—The outer sheets of a ream which are dis- 
figured by the cords. Reams are often made up of soiled 
and damaged sheets, and sold at a reduced price as “ out- 
sides.” An outside quire consists of only twenty sheets. 
This term is also applied to papers printed on one side, and 
sold to country printers who do not care to incur the 
expense of setting both sides of their papers. 

Overlay.—A piece of paper fastened on the tympan- 
sheet by means of paste, to give more impression to a low 
part of a form. For overlaying on a machine press, see 
Making-Ready. 

Overrunning.—Carrying words backwards or forwards 
in correcting. 

Overseer.—In England, the superintendent or manager 
of a printing office is called an overseer. “The duties of 
an overseer,’ says Savage, “‘ vary, according to the size of 
the establishment, and the part that the principal takes in 
its management; but, generally speaking, he has the sole 
conducting of the practical department, receiving his gen- 
eral directions from the principal, and seeing that they are 
carried into execution in a proper manner. It is requisite, 
as a matter of course, that he should be intimately and 
practically acquainted with the business in all its details. 
It is of importance to the concern where he has the manage- 
ment, that he should blend urbanity with firmness; and 
show judgment and impartiality in giving out work, so that 
the business should proceed with regularity, and with satis- 
faction to all parties.” 

Over Sheets.—The extra sheets which are given out 
beyond what are actually required for the job, to provide 
against damages, bad impressions, etc. 
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Pack.— Fifty-two cards made up into a bundle are called 
by printers and stationers a “ pack.” 

Page.—One side of a leaf of a book, derived from the 
Latin pagina, the thing fastened, because originally leaves 
were fastened together, and the modern system of imposing 
the matter of leaves together was not invented. 

Page Cord.—A description of strung, thin twine, used 
by printers for tying-up pages of matter. 

Page Gauge.—A gauge used by compositors for meas- 
uring the length of pages during the operation of making-up. 
When a new work has been commenced, the compositor 
who has set the first take of copy marks off a certain num- 
ber of lines, according to the size of the page, adding the 
folio and white lines ; he then places a piece of reglet down 
the side of the page, close up to the head of the galley, and 
cuts a notch into it at the noint where the page terminates. 

Page (tying-up a).—This is a very simple operation, but 
one that requires a certain amount of knowledge and 
experience to perform it properly. The proper way to tie 
up a page for imposing, is to begin at the left top corner of 
the page, as it lies on the galley, wrap the cord round from 
left to right, and tighten each successive round at the right 
topcorner. Passing it round about three times, and taking 
care to make the first end additionally secure each turn, 
draw the cord tight through that which is wrapped on the 
page so as to form a noose, the end of which is left two or 
three inches out for the convenience of untying when im- 
posed. A page thus tied, with the cord round the middle 
of the shank, will always stand firm, and be in no danger 
of being squabbled while lying on the stone or letter-boards. 
Many compositors often pass the cord five or six times 
round the page before fastening it, and it is pot secure then, 
for the very reason that they do not adopt any system, but 
carelessly overlap the cord at each turn; but if pains are 
taken to place each round of the cord immediately above 
the previous one, as neatly as cotton is wound round a reel, 
it will be found that three times round will be sufficient to 
bind the type securely; whereas, if one of the half-dozen 
overlapping rounds should slip—which is frequently the 
case—the others naturally become loose, and many a page 
is squabbled in consequence. An advantage is also thus 
gained in imposing a form; for instead of there being such 
a bulk of cord between the type and furniture, a single 
thickness only appears 

Pagination.—The series of numerals denoting the folios 
of a work. The pagination is consecutive, generally, 
throughout the volume; but occasionally, when books are 
issued in parts, each of them has its own separate pagination. 

Paging Iron.—A small brass instrument, about the 
thickness of brass rule, and twenty-five ems long, but made 
in the shape of a slip galley, with a crooked ear or handle. 
It is used in a type-foundry for the purpose of placing the 
types in lines on the galleys, previous to being tied up in 
pages for the printer—See Type-Founding. 

Paging Machine.—A machine for printing consecutive 
numbers with great rapidity on sheets of paper, check-books, 
cards, etc. The numbers are usually fixed on the circum- 
ference of a revolving cylinder, which is brought down to 








the paper by some mechanical appliance, by hand or treadle 
motion; and after the impression has been effected, the 
cylinder takes a turn, and another number is ready to be 
printed. Paging machines usually ink themselves, and are 
made to print double, treble, etc. Numerical printing is 
now quite a business in itself, although most bookbinders, 
paper-rulers, and printers possess machines of their own. 

Paging-up.—A phrase used in type-foundries for making 
letter into pages, and paperijng them up in the manner in 
which they are received by the printer.—See Type-Founding. 

Pale Color.—When the impression is of a lighter color 
than it ought properly to be, it is said to be “ pale.”’ The 
fault arises either from the negligence of the person who 
rolls, or the mechanical deficiencies of the inking apparatus. 

Palette Knife.—A long, flexible knife, without sharpened 
edges, used by pressmen for taking ink out of the can, and 
braying it out upon the stone or ink table ; also, for scraping 
rollers, etc. 

Pamphlet.—A work consisting of not more than five 
sheets is so called. It is paid something extra for at case, 
as a compensation to the compositor for making up the 
letter and furniture without having any return of either, the 
whole being generally put in chase. 

Paper.—A substance composed more or less of rags or 
vegetable fibre, used for printing, writing, etc. The various 
kinds of paper may be distinguished thus: 

According to size ; as Demy, Foolscap, Crown, etc. 

According to use ; as printing, writing, wrapping, etc., papers. 

According to composition ; as rag paper, straw paper, wood paper, etc. 

According to mode of manufacture; as hand-made, machine-made 
paper, etc. 

According to the water-mark ; as water-lined, wove, laid, etc. 

The varieties of paper are, in fact, innumerable, just as 
are the materials from which it can be made, and the uses 
to which it may be applied. It is necessary, therefore, in 
a comparatively small work like the present, to restrict our 
remarks to those sorts of paper with which the printer has 
mosttodo. Asregards the names of different sizes of papers, 
it may be remarked that in ancient times, when but few 
people could read, pictures of every kind were much in use 
where writing would now be employed. Every shop, for 
instance, had its sign as well as every public house, and 
those signs were not then, as they are often now, only 
painted upon a board, but were invariably actual models of 
the thing which the sign expressed—as we still occasionally 
see some such sign as a bee-hive, a tea-canister, a doll, or a 
lamb, and the like. For the same reason, printers employed 
some device, which they put upon the title-pages and at the 
end of their books. And paper-makers also introduced 
marks by way of distinguishing the paper of their manu- 
facture from that of others; which marks, becoming com- 
mon, naturally gave their names to different sorts of paper. 
A favorite paper-mark between 1540 and 1560 was the jug 
or pot, and would appear to have originated the term pot 
paper. The foolscap was a later device, and does not 
appear to have been nearly of such long continuance as the 
former. It has given place to the figure of Britannia, or that 
of a lion rampant supporting the cap of liberty on a pole. 
The name, however, has continued, and we still denominate 
paper of a particular size by the name of “ foolscap.” Post 
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paper seems to have derived its name from the post horn, 
which was at one time its distinguishing mark. It does not 
appear to have been used prior to the establishment of the 
General Post-office (1670), when it became a custom for the 
postman to blow a horn, to which circumstance, no doubt, 
we may attribute its introduction. Bath post is so named 
after that fashionable city. The sizes of the sheets of the 
different classes of paper will be found under the head of 
Dimensions of Paper. The quality of paper is of the utmost 
importance in printing, for it is impossible to produce good 
press-work on bad paper. Nothing but experience, how- 
ever, will teach what is the most suitable kind for any 
particular job; while the price at which it is to be executed 
too frequently precludes a judicious selection. Some useful 
considerations on this subject will be found under the head 
of Press-W ork. 
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(Written for the Printers’ Circular. ] 

NOTES FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIONS. 

On May 2, 1853, the National Typographical Union met 
in the Common Council Chamber, City Hall, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The Vice-President, Mr. Thomas G. Forster. occupied 
the chair. Sixteen Unions were represented, and thirty-one 
delegates were in attendance. 

The rules were suspended to ‘receive applications for 
charters, which were granted to Rochester Union, No. 
15, Chicago, No. 16, New Orleans, No. 17, and Detroit, 
No. 18. 

The feature of this session was the petition of the New 
York Co-operative Union for a charter. This society was 
composed of more than three hundred book and job 
printers. Mr. J. A. Smith, the representative of this society, 
was admitted to a seat, pending the consideration of the 
petition, which stated that the New York Printers’ Union 
did not number in its membership one-tenth of the workmen 
in the city; that nine-tenths of this one-tenth are those 
employed on newspapers, who do not and cannot pay that 
attention to the wants of the majority—the book and job 
hands—that their circumstances and wants require. And 
the New York Printers’ Union had incorporated a benevo- 
lent feature into its Constitution, largely enhancing the ini- 
tiation fee and amount of dues, and thus kept many from 
uniting with them. The petition also stated that it would 
be impossible to render the interests of the book and news- 
paper hands identical. The debates on the subject proved 
that there had been a strike of newspaper men in New 
York, and many job offices heard nothing of it until it was 
over, and feeling themselves ignored, revised their scale of 
prices, formed the Co-operative Union, and made application 
to the National Union for a charter. 





The opinion prevailed | 


that it would be establishing a dangerous precedent, and its | 


results would be injurious to the interests of the craft, and 
the application was refused. 

Resolutions regretting the death of our illustrious states- 
men, Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, and Wm. R. King, Vice- 
President of the United States, were passed. 


A protest was received from the Baltimore Typographical 
Society against the action of the last National Union. The 
Baltimore Union claimed to be the oldest co-operative 
association represented in the National Union, having been 
organized in November, 1831; and having remained in 
active existence ever since, believed they were entitled 
to charter No. 1, and that Indianapolis Union had forfeited 
their claim to No. 1 by a failure to have a representative on 
the floor. The protest was laid on the table. 

A communication was received from printers in Cleveland, 
Ohio, giving their reasons for their inability to form a Union. 
These reasons were considered satisfactory, and the diffi- 
culties under which the Cleveland printers were laboring 
elicited a vote of sympathy from the National Union. 

Propositions for the adoption of a system of secret signs, 
grips, and passwords, for the use of all Union men, elicited 
much discussion, but were voted down as impracticable. 

Through a special committee appointed for the purpose, 
the Union adopted a minimum “ standard” for the meas- 
urement of type. 

A motion to have apprentices indentured for five years 
was laid on the table by a vote of 14 to 11. 

It was resolved that the Committee on Finance be in- 
structed to report as to the practicability of establishing a 
fund to be controlled and regulated by the National Typo- 
graphical Union, and used for the purpose of aiding such 
Subordinate Unions as may from time to time require pecu- 
niary assistance. This was referred to the Subordinate 
Unions. 

Resolutions endorsing the St. Louis Union in its recent 
effort to establish a scale of prices for the better regulation 
of trade in its locality, and for the securing of a just remu- 
neration of labor, was passed ; and it was declared that they 
had asserted an inalienable right of the profession, and had 
entitled themselves to the admiration, support, and confi- 
dence of all right-thinking and honorable men. 

Mr. Randall addressed the Union upon the melancholy 
duty that had devolved upon him of announcing the death 
of his late associate and colleague in the Baltimore Typo- 
graphical Society, and President of the first National Union 
held in New York, John Willis Peregoy. Three times did 
the Baltimore Union elect him to the position of President, 
and while holding that office he was summoned from them 
by death. Mr. Randall’s eulogy proved he was universally 
beloved among his associates in the private social circle as 
well as in his public life. 

Resolutions were passed heartily endorsing all efforts 
made to abolish Sunday labor. 

A proposition was introduced to provide for the establish- 
ment of an organ devoted to the interests of the craft, under 
the auspices of the National Union, which was laid over to 
the next session. 

A resolution urging Unions to resort to “ strikes” only as 
a last means of obtaining their rights was approved. 

Resolutions of thanks to the publishers and reporters of 
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the daily press of Pittsburgh, to the Common Council for the 
use of their hall, and for the noble-hearted and generous 
treatment received by non-resident printers from their fel- 
low-craftsmen, were passed ; and the Pittsburgh Union was 
entitled to heartfelt thanks for the sumptuous entertain- 
ment provided by it in honor of the representatives of the 
National Typographical Union. 

The New York Sun, of that date, was condemned as an 
enemy to working men. 

On the fourth day of the session, the National Union 
proceeded to make a choice of the place where the next 
session should be held, and to elect officers for the ensuing 
year. Buffalo, having received a majority vote, was declared 
the place for holding the next meeting. 


| The election of officers resulted in the following being 


chosen : 
| President—Gerard Stith, of New Orleans. 

First Vice-President—Andrew McCoubrey, of Boston. 

Second Vice-President—F. A. Albaugh, of New York. 

Recording Secretary—H. H. Whitcomb, of Buffalo. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. P. Woodbury, of Chicago. 

Treasurer—M. C. Brown, of Philadelphia. 

A resolution was adopted recommending Subordinate 
Unions to prohibit runaway apprentices from working in 
offices in their respective jurisdictions. 

The Boston Typographical Union having signified its 
readiness to contribute the sum of $20 to assist sister Unions 
that may be embarrassed in their efforts to obtain an 
increased rate of compensation for their labor, a similar 
course was earnestly recommended for adoption by Subor- 
dinate Unions throughout the country. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the ex-officers, Vice- 
Presidents Greene, of Louisville, and Forster, of St. Louis ; 
Secretaries Dumars and Marthens; and the Treasurer, G. 
H. Randall, of Baltimore. 
| The design of a seal for the National Typographical 
Union was entrusted to the Buffalo and Rochester delega- 
tions—H. H. Whitcomb and Samuel Slawson, of Buffalo, 
and W. T. Falls, W. R. Wills, and Lafayette Wilder, of 
Rochester. The proceedings seem to give the credit of the 
design to Mr. Whitcomb. 

The usual obligations of office were administered, and 
after an agreeable interchange of remarks, the National 
Typographical Union adjourned to meet in Buffalo, N. Y., 
on the first Monday in May, 1854. 

Aveusta Lewis, 
Cor. Sec. Int. Typo. Union. 


—— + s.ee + 


Tue Savannah (Ga.) News says that the “ patent outside ” 
system is now killing two or three Georgia newspapers. 
-2coe- 

Mrs. Saran J. Hae, the well-known authoress, is a 
native of Newport, N. H. She now resides in this city. 
— ~socooe- — — 
BERLIN is to have a new paper, to be published three 
times a day. 
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HisTORY 


OF THE 


COLUMBIA TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


BY A. T. CAVIS AND E. MAC MURRAY. 








NO. XXVIII. 

January 4, 1862, opened with the installation of the new 
officers. The report on finances showed the year’s receipts 
$368; expenditures, $862.16; on hand, $1,056.52. The 
increased expenses were due to a strike for eight hours, 
heretofore alluded to, $443.16 having been paid out to com- 
pensate those thrown out of employment. In view of the 
fact that the Comptroller of the United States Treasury 
would not pass the vouchers of the Government printer, 
that a portion of the money due the journeymen was with- 
held (and not to this day paid), and the further fact that 
difficulty and expense had resulted from the partial adop- 
tion of the eight-hour feature during six months of the 
year, Mr. Lowery, at this meeting, offered a resolution re- 
storing ten hours as a day’s work, excepting on Saturdays 
and the eves of holidays; which was suffered quietly to 
slumber on the table until August, when it was adopted as 
part of the scale by a vote of 25 to 11, and the Secretary 
directed to notify the same to employers. Perhaps no 
special commendation is due the Society for liberality in 
this action, as the controlling office of the jurisdiction, to 
some extent, coerced it; yet some merit may be claimed for 
voluntary recession from a position which might still have 
been maintained over the city offices. The manifest injus- 
tice of discrimination, however, led the Society to restore 
the hours just as soon as the fact was assured that the 
Government officials could not be controlled. The prece- 
dent should not be lost sight of in new conjunctures of 
monetary and business changes, when it is applicable. It 
is rare for selfish trade associations, whether in the arts or 
liberal professions, to voluntarily increase their hours of 
labor or reduce the rate of compensation; but we have 
shown that this has been done, and are quite certain it 
may again be looked for, without demand or combination, 
whenever justice and facts may make such action neces- 
sary. During the latter months of the year, some slight 
feeling was evolved between Union No. 12, of Baltimore, 
and the Washington Society, growing out of a “card” 
correspondence ; but the grief was assuaged, and the subject 
of difference dropped, if not explained away. Prior to the 
close of 1862, it is evident the usual election of officers was 
held, though no mention appears on the minutes of so im- 
portant a matter. 

January 3, 1863, we find, however, that Wm. R. McLean 
was installed as President; Samuel McElwee, Jr., Vice- 
President; W. J. Frizzell, Recording Secretary ; J. C. C. 
Whaley, Financial Secretary; and M. Caton, Treasurer. 
The year’s receipts were reported at $370.25 ; expenditures, 
$187.63 ; on hand, $1,237.39. 
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On the 15th a spec atal asin was called t to itenchanes 


opinions on forming a branch Union in the city—a proposi- 


tion then much agitated and favored by those not connected | 


with the Society. The question was referred to a special 
committee of seven, who reported strongly and sternly 
against the change, while expressing the highest apprecia- 
tion and respect for the national organization, and pointing 
to the liberality of the Society in having so modified its 


affiliation. 
resolutions appended adopted. 

Under this report it was made the duty of the officers to 
prepare a protest to the National Union, as it was under- 
stood an application had gone forward to the President for 
a charter by those who strongly favored the measure. This 
paper was drawn up, approved by the Society, and for- 
warded. 

This exciting subject having been disposed of, one equally 
so took its place—being an advance of wages, made neces- 
sary by a depreciating currency and the enhancing prices 
of prime necessaries. The result of several propositions 
was, that weekly wages were fixed at $16, and piece prices 
at 45c. per 1000 ems—yeas, 54; nays, 24. The new rates 
were adopted February 21, and a committee was deputed 
to notify the employers that they would go into effect on 
Monday, the 23d. 

While this was going on inside the Society, a committee 
from the Binders’ Association was waiting outside. On 
being announced, they were promptly introduced, when 
they presented and had read the following communication : 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, ' 
WasuineTon, February 21, 1863. { 

GENTLEMEN :—I received your letter of the 19th instant, informing 
me of a special meeting of the journeymen bookbinders of this city, re- 
questing an advance of twenty per cent. on the prices now paid. 

In consideration of the greatly increased cost of articles Eee 
necessity, I think the request a very reasonable one, and would long | 
since have made the increase if in my power. 

You are aware, of course, that this office is owned by the Govern- 
ment, and that I am only the agent for the Government in carrying it 
on. The law controlling my action in regard to wages is as follows: 
** Said Superintendent shall not be allowed credit at the Treasury for 
payments on account of services rendered in said printing establish- 
ments at higher ce than those paid for similar services in the pri- 
vate printing and binding establishments in the city of Washington.” 

More than a year ago I was anxious to increase the pay; but as m 
accounts must be settled by the First Comptroller of the Treasury "y 
submitted the question to him, whether the pay rolls would be credited 
if such snepeate was “1 Reg hp + “2, wrenid pot ba, be- 
cause the law meant that the 8 ng in vate print no, and 
binding establish ts at the date of its only should be 
When it was suggested to him that its meaning was that if, at any time, 
these private establishments should increase the prices paid by them, 
it could be done in this office; he replied that even then it must be vol- 
untary, and not compulsory, by the Printers’ and Binders’ Associa- 
tions. 

Since the death of the former Comptroller, I have submitted the 
question to Col. Jones, Chief Clerk a | Acting Comptroller, who de- 
clines reversing the decision. 

When the new Auditor comes in, I will do all in my power to get per- 
mission to make the advance asked; but I cannot do it without his 
authority. 

The recent advance of the wages to be paid the girls was made with 
the consent of the proper authority, it being determined that the law 
only meant to control the prices to be paid printers and binders. 

Very respectfully, Jno. D. DEFREES. 

To the Committee. 





This document honors Mr. Defrees, and is exhumed 
chiefly to show the liberality of a practical man, and the 
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illiberality on mantel shaiion of the mere » profensionsl. 
Taking the text of the law as above quoted, no lawyer 
would construe it as the Comptroller does, because the 
words will not sustain the construction, nor is it reconcila- 
ble with common sense. If the law were not repealed, the 
rates fixed when it was enacted, would be as immutable 
as those of ‘‘the Medes and Persians, which change not,” 


| no matter how low wages might fall in private offices, or 
laws as to facilitate interchange of cards as if in direct | 


The report was unanimously agreed to, and the | 





how high they might rise, by fluctuations in currency and 
general trade. This mere statement suffices to refute the 
sophistical reasoning of the Comptroller; and the great 


| wonder is how any judicial officer could have held such 


opinion conclusive—and obstinately, too. Fortunately, 
successors revised his blunder and overruled it, and prices 
one-third higher have long been allowed under the same 
law. And yet, notwithstanding this shameful ruling was 
set aside, neither treasury officials, the Court of Claims, nor 
the Congress of the United States have done justice to those 
printers from whom twenty per cent. of their earnings was 
withheld during the six months that eight hours constituted 
a day’s work, and which was paid in all private “ establish- 
ments in the city of Washington.” 

The action of the Society advancing prices was gratify- 
ing to the binders, and a committee was appointed to com- 
municate it. 

On the 27th of March a special meeting was held, as well 
to honor the memory of Thomas 8. DeVaughan as to 
arrange for his funeral The usual resolutions were 
adopted. Mr. DeVaughan was foreman of the job room of 
the Government Office, and was not only competent to the 
position, but was a gentlemanly and pleasant office com- 
panion. 

For the Fourth of July a general celebration was pro- 
| jected, and the Society was invited to participate in it. A 


| special meeting was called to act on the matter; but it was 





| declined, on the ground that most of the members belonged 


to other organizations, with which they preferred to appear 
on that day. The regular meeting happened on the 4th, 
but no quorum appeared. 

On the ist of August a special meeting was held in con- 
sequence of the death of Charles F. Lowery, an ex-Presi- 
dent of the Society, greatly honored and esteemed, not only 
for his qualifications as a craftsman, but for intelligence, 
urbanity, and high social accomplishments. Mr. Lowery 
was a native of Charleston, South Carolina, where he ac- 
quired a knowledge of the rudiments of our art; but he 
graduated at Washington. He was a safe counsellor and a 
good parliamentarian. Thoroughly identified with the in- 


| terests of the profession, his popularity was only limited 


by his modesty, which refused offered honors ready to be 
thrust upon him through long residence in the city. Reso- 


| lutions of condolence were passed, and the Society voted 


to attend his funeral in a body. 
During October and November there must have been 
considerable agitation about prices. f£o rife were reports 
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that it had gone abroad that the printers were on a strike, 
and countenance was given this rumor by the hands un- 
dertaking one in a single office. 

At the opening of the November meeting (on the 7th), 
the President notified the Society that a newspaper reporter 
was present, who desired to take down the proceedings. 
One member, who had no disguises, moved that leave be 
granted ; it was decided in the negative, and the wide-awake 
Bohemian had to retire without interviewing the printers. 
The subsequent propositions of the evening showed that 
the reporter knew matters of interest would claim attention. 
As soon as new business was in order, a resolution was offered 
declaring for an advance in prices, which was adopted. 
This was followed by resolutions condemning printers in 
the Government Office for anticipating the Society, by 
pledging support to the binders for an increase of pay, and 
assuring the general craft in the country that there was no 
strike here. These resolutions were tabled. The above 
were but a prelude to a third resolution, declaring present 
compensation inadequate, and for advancing prices 5c. per 
thousand ems on piece work, and to $18 per week, which 
was laid over till December, when it was adopted—yeas, 110; 
nays, none. Several other amendments were proposed as 
necessary, and the scale was opened for general emendation ; 
but consideration was postponed to an adjourned meeting 
ordered for the succeeding Saturday evening. The accumu- 
lated propositions were so voluminous, however, that the 
Secretary could not arrange and print them as ordered ; con- 
sequently, further postponement for two weeks was carried, 
and a committee of two was appointed to assist him in 
making the compilation. The incongruous mass was sub- 
sequently reduced to propositions requiring all printers to 
join the Society, and to accept National Union cards with- 
out fee. Final action was deferred. At the December 
meeting the subject was further postponed. As the new 
rates were to take effect in forty-eight hours, a committee 
was appointed to notify the employers and obtain their 
assent. This was effected, and report made at the January 
meeting. 

The annual election was then held, and resulted in Wm. 
R. McLean being elected President; Samuel McElwee, 
Vice-President ; J. C. Proctor, Corresponding and Record- 
ing Secretary ; J. C. C. Whaley, Financial Secretary ; and 
M. Caton, Treasurer. 

Imitating the spirit of the Society, the janitor asked an 
increase per noctem, which was cheerfully accorded. No- 
thing further of moment transpired during the year 1863, 
though two adjourned meetings were held. 

January 2, 1684, was marked by the announcement of 
the death of John C. Caton, a member. The customary 
resolutions were adopted, and order taken for attending the 
funeral. The new officers were then installed. 

At the February meeting the committee on books re- 
ported: The receipts of the year footed $808.89; expendi- 
tures, $381.98; on hand, $1,683.18. The proceedings ot 








| 
| 


this meeting are more voluminous than those of any in the 
history of the Society, running through twenty-three pages 
of manusciipt; and yet only the above facts can be elimi- 
nated from the mass—‘‘’T was all about felling an old oak 
tree,” etc. (¢. ¢., pressmen running a third press, for which 
the Society refused to decree payment, but which was:sub- 
sequently liquidated by the office.) 

On the 25th a special meeting was called in consequence 
of the death of Jacob Gideon, Esq., who may be said to 
have been a principal founder of the Society, as he was at 
the first meeting, served on the committee which reported 
the constitution, and also as one of its early Presidents. 
Suitable resolutions were adopted, and the Society decided 
to attend the funeral. Gladly would we linger over this 
event, as a moral and memorial duty, did time justify; but 
the space we have already occupied in the CrrcuLar, and 
the impatience of its readers, compel us to brevity even 
here, where personal considerations would make remem- 
brances profitable in retrospecting a well-spent life. Suffice 
to say, presevering industry and sterling integrity were re- 
warded with a competency in an honored old age, which 
was found in the way of righteousness. He lived respected, 
and died lamented by others than his family and connec- 
tions. 

On the 2d of April, at the regular meeting, the death of 
John McLeod, another member, was announced, to whose 
memory the usual honors were awarded. 

At this time the Society agreed to invite the National 
Union to meet in Washington in 1865, and the fact was 
ordered for publication. The balance of the session was 
devoted to changes in press prices and tinkering the con- 
stitution. 

On the 11th of April a special meeting was called to take 
order on the death of John C. Rives, proprietor of the Con- 
gressional Globe. Laudatory and florid resolutions were 
passed, and it was arranged that the Society should attend 
his funeral. This was carried out with greater unanimity 
than usual; for Mr. Rives was really deserving of more honor 
at the hands of the craft than could be shown by funeral 
pomp or circumstance. At the stated meeting on the 7th, 
the following correspondence was read, covering the com- 
munication of the Society’s action and the reply of the 
representative of the family : 

CoLuMBI4 TYPOGRAPHICAL SOcrIeTyY, ' 
/ASHINGTON, April 18, 1864. f 
Mrs. Carrie R. Williams ; 

Mapa :—I herewith transmit a copy of the resolutions adopted by 
the Columbia Typographical Society, as expressive of their sense of 
bereavement at the intelligence of the decease of your father, and re- 
spectfully ask your acceptance thereof. , 

I cannot think it amiss, Madam, to avail myself of the opportunity 
to assure you that these resolutions are not intended as a mere formal 
recognition of the sad event, but as an humble tribute to the memory 
of departed worth from the printers of Washington, with whom your 
father had been so long and so intimately connected, who had been 
taught by his many acts of kind consideration for their interests to re- 
gard bim with the highest esteem and most grateful affection. ’ 

As a former apprentice of your father, and as a recipient of his kind 
attentions, I have stepped aside from the usual form of transmitting 
resolutions, and shall be most happy if they meet your approbation. 


With sympathy with the family in their great loss, I have the honor 
to be, your most obedient servant, J.C. C. WHALEY. 
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NEAR BLADENSBURG, April 22, 1864. 
Mr. J. C. C. Whaley: 

Sir :—I have received your letter of the 18th instant, onmmnres 
a copy of the resolutions adopted by the Columbia Sapam So- 
ciety, ae an expression of their respect and affection for my deceased 
father, John C. Rives, and of their sorrow for his loss. 

For myself and the rest of his family, 1 thank the Society for the 
honor —_ have paid to his memory, and for their kind words of sym- 
pathy with all his surviving relatives. We feel proud to know that he 
was worthy of the high esteem in which he was held by the printers of 
Washington and of the whole country. We know that he earnestl 
desired. and labored to promote their welfare. We have often hea 
him relate how uncertain was the pay of printers’ wages when he came 
to Washington ; how much he was pained to witness their hardships ; 
and how, influenced by his sympathy with them, he made an express 
agreement with his partner, when he entered the Globde office, to pay off 
the hands every Saturday night, if he had.to sell a press todoit. We 
are proud to know that, throughout a third of a century which elapsed 
between that time and the day of his death, he strove to carry out the 
principle that “‘ the laborer is worthy of his hire,” and to do full justice 
to those whose industry created the prosperity which he planned. 

It has been peculiarly gratifying to us to receive the resolutions 
through the hands of a former apprentice of our deceased father. The 
warmth of your own feelings is amply evinced by the heartfelt earnest- 
ness of the eloquent language in which you have uttered the feelings of 
the Society. 


Respectfully, Carrie R. WILLIAMS. 


It would be peculiarly pleasant to add very much to 
what has been already said to the memory of the late Mr. 
Rives. His life was full of unselfish deeds, showing an 
eccentricity of liberality worthy of all praise, and always in 
favor of those who could make no return but thanks. At 
one time, seated in his office, he asked his confidential clerk 
(an old pressman who had been with him since 1831) how 
his [Mr. Rives’] bank account stood. Running up the 
figures, the result showed upward of $5,000. For this he 
directed a check to be drawn, signed it, and said: ‘* You 
have been with me so many years. I think your services 
have been worth to my business about so many dollars per 
annum over and above your wages, aggregating the amount 
of this check. Take it, and do not work so hard hereafter.” 
On another occasion a favorite foreman was fortunate 
enough to so far conciliate popular favor as to secure elec- 
tion to a lucrative corporation office, and retired from the 
employment of Mr. Rives. Without communicating his 
intention to any one, so far as known (for he was extremely 
reticent), some weeks afterwards, the gentleman of whom 
we speak, was surprised at finding at his residence a dinner 
service of silver, embracing pitchers, wine cooler, goblets, 
ladles, spoons, knives, forks, castors, salts, etc., numbering 
not less than sixty or seventy pieces, and roughly estimated 
to have cost at least $1,000. The successor-foreman (who 
was a favorite apprentice) also shared largely his employer’s 
eccentric bounty. Pacing up and down his composing- 
room one day, with head down and hands clasped under 
his coat skirts, Mr. Rives stopped before his foreman’s desk, 
saying, “‘ Why don’t you buy a house?” The reply was, 
“Tt is easy to buy, but to pay is another thing.” ‘ Humph!” 
There the matter ended for the time, but was renewed in a 
few weeks by Mr. Rives asking if he had selected a house 
yet. The allusion was so significant, that the hint was 
taken and a selection made. Shortly afterwards the blunt 
query was put, “Got that house yet?” ‘“ Yes.” “How 
much?’ “$1,700.” ‘‘Cheapenough, anyhow! Where is 
it?’ He was told. The house was bought and paid for, 
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and is one of the many monuments Mr. Rives erected to 
his own memory. Could we indulge ourselves on this sub- 
ject, our garrulity would be limitless; for our deceased 
friend, during a long and prosperous and busy life, dotted 
his whole career with benevolent acts measurably unknown. 
They are souvenirs with those who knew him, but would 
be dwarfed of half their charm if recited to those un- 
familiar with his mannerisms. In business matters Mr. 
Rives was prompt, methodical, and sagacious. He thought 
of everything, but always to himself. After maturing his 
plans and purposes, he then charged others with the execu- 
tion of such parts as he wished them to carry out. He was 
a rare mathematician and accountant, having acquired the 
faculty of running up a column of figures four deep. Living 
at the time he did, reaching his zenith ten years ago, he 
died worth hundreds of thousands. Had he begun twenty- 
five years later, the hundreds would have been millions. 
Death sought a shining mark when Mr. Rives was stricken 
down ; and we hope he is now richer than if he had pos- 
sessed the wealth of Ormus or of Ind. 

As the opportunity will not elsewhere offer, it may here 
be said that the liberal mantle of the father has fallen on 
the sons, so far as the craft is concerned ; for no employers 
in Washington are more ready to deal generously with 
printers than the Rives, proprietors of the Congressional 
Globe. In thus acting, they honor their worthy father and 
their own manhood, and have “bought golden opinions 
from all sorts of people.” 

Death was busy among the printers elsewhere as well as 
here during the months under review. In addition to those 
already mentioned, at a special meeting on the 16th of May, 
the death of E. H. Edmonston was announced, followed by 
the customary action. He had long suffered from consump- 
tion, and finally succumbed to its power. 

The stringency of the times operated to compel the Soci- 
ety to consider the necessity of another advance. The in- 
itiative was taken in May, and in June the scale was 
advanced to $21 per week and 60c. per thousand from and 
after June 6th—yeas, 64; nays, 9. 

Almost before the employers had adjusted their business 
to the new rates, further increase was proposed ; and on the 
5th of November prices were finally put up to $24 and 60c. 
per thousand for piece work, the employers gracefully 
yielding to war’s necessities and trade control—and there 
they now stand, with reduction of two hours’ work per 
day, which is equal to a further advance of twenty per 
cent. The disparity of price and time between Washing- 
ton and the cities North, where greater facilities exist for 
doing work, as well as the cheapening effect of sharp com- 
petition, affects general printing in this city. If it were not 
for Congress, the Departments, the newspapers, and the 
courts, there would scarcely be enough job and book work 
here to sustain one decent-sized office; and yet we have 
upwards of fifteen, to make no account of several “ institu- 
tions’? run by Government clerks during leisure hours, . 
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with the aid of wives and boys at other times. This utili- | brain, but never seriously attempted to be utilized. Some 


zation of skill and time may be legitimate and commenda- 
ble, but damaging to the regular offices and trade in lowering 


done, and good work affected by it. 

The changes thus made necessitated revision of constitu- 
tion as well as scale, involving labor and discussion. Seve- 
ral meetings were thus consumed. The apprentice question 
was also considered, and employers invoked to aid in de- 
vising plans mutually advantageous; but views were as 
diverse as interests, and nothing came of it until a later day. 

On the 13th of September a special meeting was called 
on the ceath of George Cochran. He joined the Society 
March, 1818, and was always a present and active member. 
He was mourned as a patriarch in the craft—one who, 
for nearly half a century, had performed his whole duty to 
his calling, his family, his country, and himself, and who 
was endeared to the members by his age, his kindness, his 
social qualities, and manly excellencies. His funeral was 
largely attended by the members and printers generally. 
The latter years of Mr. Cochran’s life were more fortunate 
than the earlier, for his support was not dependent on the 
precarious calling of his choice. Several of his children 
were in circumstances of independence, and they took order 
for his pleasures and his wants—even to returning back 
into the treasury of the Society the post mortem stipend it 
was able to offer from its scanty store. 

October 1, the Society assembled in regular meeting, 
when the President announced another honored and vene- 
rable name added to the roll of death in the person of 
Christian G. Klopfer, whose membership dated from 
August, 1831, though for half a century a resident of the 
District. While he had reached threescore and ten and 
beyond, it was yet lamentable that his death was hastened 
by a fall over the dwarf wall surrounding the Seventh 
Street end of the General Post Office Building, into the 
marble-paved area below. Even in old age he was the 
hardest worker we ever knew. He was not much of a 
Society man, but sustained every interest of the trade, and 
held the respect of his fellows. 

This death was followed, on the 26th, by that of Benja- 
min J. Davis, who became a member in 1857, but of whose 
antecedents we are ignorant. 

On the 5th of November quite a flurry was created by 
the reading of a letter from the Corresponding Secretary of 
the Boston Union, that lady compositors had been engaged 
there for the Hvening Star and Republican, of Washington, 
consequent on the prospective advance in prices. What 
real ground existed for this report was never learned. 
W. D. Wallach, owner of the Star, certainly was in Boston 
about the time indicated. Whether his business was the 
employment of women or to inspect and test the merits of a 
type-setting machine in the Bay State, are facts which had 
not transpired at the time, and are yet unknown. From 


- hints dropped, both expedients were indulged by his busy | editor of the Cornhill Magazine. 


| 


months prior to this period, when the Society decreed that 


| composition on daily papers should be done by the piece 
prices. Work taken at low rates is generally indifferently | 








| 


instead of by the week, and a minimum number of hours 
was fixed, the Star proprietor essayed a counter-check by 
employing ‘‘rats.””. During the two weeks of their burrow- 
ing, his office became so dilapidated, as well as demoralized, 
that “regulars” were employed to put it to rights; and one 
entire Sunday was i(levoted to the completion of the task. 
This experience was so salutary, that Mr. Wallach avowed 
his determination never again to have anything to do with 
unfair workmen. Hence, from the best information now 
to be had, it is concluded that the Boston correspondent of 
the Society was needlessly alarmed by local gossip, and 
that there was no design to import female compositors into 
Washington. 

While during the succeeding months considerable busi- 
ness was transacted, it was generally of such routine char- 
acter as make its reproduction unnecessary. At the meeting 
on the 3d of December, on motion of Mr. Chedal, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : 

Wuereas, The ensuing January session of the Columbia Typo- 
graphical Society completes the fiftieth year of its existence, and 

WaeEreas, Such a long life of usefulness to the craft should be pub- 
licly honored ; therefore 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to make all necessary 
arrangements for a celebration of the event by an old-fashioned printers’ 
supper. 

Mr. George 8. Gideon, shortly before, having apprised 
the President of his purpose to donate to the Society the 
identical imposing stone on which was drafted the first call 
for a meeting of the printers of Washington who formed 
the Society fifty years ago, the President appointed Messrs. 
Jefferson, Caton, Belt, Chedal, and MacMurray, to receive 
it. These gentlemen called upon Mr. Gideon, and arranged 
for the formal presentation of the stone at the anniversary 
meeting, on the 7th of January. 

The Chair then appointed the committee on the anniver- 
sary supper, consisting of James D. Chedal, J. C. Franzoni, 
Wm. M. Belt, Chas. I. Canfield, and Robt. Penman; and 
by vote, Wm. R. McLean and J. C. C. Whaley were added. 

The annual election of officers was then had, resulting in 
the choice of J. C. C. Whaley as President; George A. R. 
MecNeir, Vice-President; E. MacMurray, Recording Secre- 
tary ; Jesse Judge, Financial Secretary; and M. Caton, 
Treasurer. 


~socooe- 





An Illinois newspaper having claimed the youngest 
compositor in the West, a lad of eight years, the Lancaster 
(Ohio) Gazette says: ‘‘ The writer of this was a compositor 
at the age of seven years, setting a column of Pica a day 
in 1822, on the old Delaware Patron (now the Gazette.) We 
stood up to the case in an old Windsor chair that had a 


board seat.” 
eco 


THACKERAY’S daughter—though she still preserves her 
maiden name in literature—is the wife of Leslie Stephens, 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 1, 1871. | 


NINETEENTH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION. | 

The Nineteenth Annual Session of the International 
Typographical Union will be held in Baltimore, on the 5th 
of the present month. Matters of much importance to the 
craft will be brought forward for consideration, and the 
attendance promises to be large. The following partial 
list of the delegates elected is all that we have been able to 
collect : 


Philadelphia, No. 2.—John Dardis, Timothy McCarthy, and John W. 
Keating. 

New York, No. 6.—H. P. McManus, Hugh Dalton, M. R. Walsh, and 
George Bassett. 

Memphis, No. 11.—Henry Moode. 

Chicago, No. 16.—J. K. Tracy. 

New Orleans, No. 17.—W. J. Hammond, Joseph D. Lewis. 

Jackson (Miss.), No. 37.—Miss Callie White. 

New Haven, No. 47.—James A. Peck. 

Raleigh, No. 54.—N. B. Broughton. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—E. W. Hall. 

Trenton, No. 11.—Henry Houghtaling. 

Wilmington (N. C.), No. 82.—William 8. Warrock. 

Macon, No. 84.—H. F. Reese. 

Knorville, No. 111.—G. H. Bomar, delegate ; W. E. M. Neal, alternate. 

Lynchburg, No. 116.—M. Q. Jackson. 

Jacques Cartier, No. 145.—Peter A. Crossby. 

Huntsville (Ala.), No. 148.—James A. Pickard. 











THE INTERNATIONAL TYPE-SETTING MATCH AND THE 
CHAMPION PRIZES. 

The friendly contest to determine who are the fastest 
type-setters in the United States and Canada took place, 
according to announcement, on the 10th of May last. 
Although not so generally participated in as we could have 
wished, there was still a sufficient number entered to make 
the race interesting. The following is the copy that was 
furnished to all competitors : 


American Pecyciopntio of Printing.—This new work is now being 
printed rapidly, and it will be ready for publication in a few months. 
Ye will contain thousands of articles, combining in a single volume a 
comprehensive condensation of all the instructive and entertaining 
subjects—practical, mechanical, historical, biographical, and —— 
which relate to all branches of printing and its auxiliary arts. No 
labor, trouble. or expense has been spared to render this book tho- 
roughly modern, American, reliable, original, and complete in its scope 
and contents, and beautiful and attractive in ite appearance. While a 
vast domain of typographical literature has been explored in the col- 
lection of materials, many things which have never hithsrto appeared 
in any shape in works on printing will appear in the Encyclopedia for 
the firattime. Among them may be mentioned a careful and complete 
record and description of American patents relating directly or re- 
motely to printing; a history and description of Lithography, as it is 
now practiced, written , P. 8. Duval, one of the oldest and most suc- 
cessful lithographers in the United States; an interesting and compre- 
hensive article on paper, written by Professor George C. Schaeffer, 
Librarian of the United States Patent Office, who has deservedly gained 
a wide reputation for his careful examination of this subject; and a 
series of articles on leading subjects connected with the art which have 
been prepared 5 ag for this publication by experts in the respective 
departments. The Encyclopedia will be printed with new type, on 
superior paper, in a style worthily representing modern typography ; 
and it will contain from four to five hundred large and beautiful impe- 
rial octavo pages. Besides innumerable engravings intended to illus- 
trate the specially practical portions of the work, we have had a score 





of full-page illustrations, in black and colored inks, prepared in supe- 


rior style at great expense, to exhibit the growth of the art by admira- 
ble fac-similes of early printing; representations of machinery at 
different epochs ; the processes of type-founding ; the combination of 


| colors; lithography ; the portraits of the reputed inventors of print- 


ing; as well as many other matters of particular importance ; and the 
book will combine, for the first time in the annals of typography, a 
clear representation of the objects and knowledge necessary to a Vast 
appreciation of printing in the stages of its former development, and 
in all its present ramifications. Supplying a trade want, we rely, pri- 
marily, upon its a for a reimbursement of our large outlay, 
trusting to a rapid sale of acomparatively small edition. As the forms 
now being printed are not stereotyped, those who wish to be sure of 
obtaining copies should send in their orders at an early day. The 
retail price will be $10. 

We give below all the returns received up to the day of 
our going to press (May 29th), simply stating the number 
of ems set, without any allowance for lean or fat type, or the 
manner in which the work was done, these and other mat- 
ters being for the consideration of the committee that makes 


the awards. 
The following are the returns, in the order they were re- 
ceived at this office : 


PHILADELPHIA, Ems. 
Sy CINE, panne od0s.n62stecdes Venn pany 4suoees 1822 
SE ATI 3 bird isis ie hbid cb ddest WH 1657 
SCRANTON, PA. 
MI shina steele odanmindnelinh satin a duih caihell 1341 
Wy We, SEN: chad acinedsone<a40 sedoacerahes keat . 1828 
MONTREAL, CANADA, 
Michael Corcoran................ SohE $408 b5b0 86600600 1539 
SO Cth chitin sits 055 iitenad aacdeavidblesces 1513 
a ie a oiin arcane ccccsranseaceedscbanee 1397 
. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

ES o 6 pups cube oapetgesete dese Sehpcqnstanes 1342 
ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 

CRO BO i co lidiicns ocadddenbactilie se bbe bdde dard 1556 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. 

SE Si bnnstocheuhebinesanteetaniartdeaens --- » 1488 

LAFAYETTE, IND. 
WOU, Ey SD oncktake ins Gisbbedespibessey econ 1573 
NORFOLK, VA. 

WH. Bi Raids ida ceed sin ee Ris tee WW 1620 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

EE RS LE rane ee .-. 1706 


In Bhiladelphia—one of whose champions leads so far as 
heard from—the contest took place in The Day office, in 
the presence of Messrs. John W. Bailey and Philip C. 
Cromis, judges, and Mr. George Rees, referee; the President 
of the Union, Mr. William Turner, attesting to the cor- 
rectness and fairness of the proceedings. 

In Scranton, the trial took place in the Republican office, 
Messrs. H. G. Bacon and J. F. Rymer being the judges, 
and Mr. M. Preston, referee; President of the Union, Mr. 
8. A. Lackey. 

In Montreal, Canada, the Gazette office was selected as 
the place for the international competition, the judges 
being Messrs. John Lovell and A. A. Stevenson, and the 
referee Mr. Thos. White, Jr. Mr. T. J. Finn is the attest- 
ing President of the Union. 

Cincinnati put forth but one competitor, and the Znguirer 
office was the scene of his labors. Messrs. L. C. Wilcox 
and J. W. Bell were the judges, and Mr. Geo. W. Colby 
the referee. Mr. D. P. Walling, the President of the Union, 
deputized Mr. John P. Young to act in his place. 
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The “knights of the type” in Davenport (lowa) and 
Rock Island (Ill.) held a meeting in common, and decided 
to compete for the prizes. Messrs. A. G. Smallfield and 
John McDonald were appointed judges, and Mr. J. N. 
Kirkpatrick referee. The office of the Davenport Sunday 
Star was selected as the place for the trial, and at half past 
two o’clock one of the competitors went to the case, the 
room was vacated, and the door locked to keep out intruders. 
After working for an hour, time was called and the typo 
dropped his stick. At 3.45 the other competitor took his 
place at the case, and worked for the same length of time. 
So far as we know, Davenport was the only place where 
the competitors were locked in to insure a quiet time; and 
we think the arrangement was a very judicious one, con- 
sidering the natural modesty of printers. 

Weare not advised as to the particular office in Lafay- 
ette, Ind., in which the trial took place, but everything 
seems to have been done in proper form. Messrs. Andrew 
Robertson and William Doudican were the judges, and 
Mr. Cyrus 8. Dresser referee and President. 

In Norfolk, Va., the trial took place in the Journal office, 
there being two contestants at the start, one of whom gave 
up after a few minutes’ work. The judges were Messrs. 
E. C. Dalby and D. McLeod; the referee was Mr. N. F. 
McCann, and the attesting president, Mr. J. E. Doughty. 

In Little Rock (Ark.) there was only one contestant. 
Messrs. W. B. Calhoun and T. J. Jamieson were the judges, 
and Mr. H. 8. Hascall the referee. Mr. J. N. Smithee, Presi- 
dent of the Union, certifies that the trial was conducted 
fairly and honorably. 

Other trials no doubt took place, the results of which 





have not yet been forwarded, or perhaps have been placed | 


in the hands of delegates to bring on as they come to the | 


meeting of the International Union, whose committee will 


make the award at the session commencing on the 5th of 


June. 

The figures obtained from the trial go far to cast a doubt 
upon the marvellous stories of fast type-setting to which 
we have been treated since first apprenticed to the 
printing business. Worshippers of favorite type-setting 
heroes—fancifully and familiarly styled rushers, rattlers, 


slingers, and dabsters—have so frequently stated the feats | 


of their favorites to have exceeded two thousand, twenty- 
two hundred, and even twenty-five hundred ems per hour, 
that the modest steady worker, who was setting his ten or 
twelve hundred an hour, began to consider himself of small 
account, and much below rather than above the average. 
To such the result of the trial will give increased courage, 
and point anew the old moral—that more is gained by per- 


severance and industry than by spasmodic flashes of | 
brilliancy ; for it is made apparent that the reputation of 





most fast type-setters has been won more by incessant | 


application (vulgarly, “‘ elbow-grease’’) than by any provi- 
dential gift of speed. 
—A change has been made in the prizes, by substituting 








a silver medal for the bronze medal proposed to be given as 
the third prize. The medal is lighter than that given as 
the second prize, but in all other respects is the same. The 
substitution will be an agreeable one to the winner of the 
third prize, being more costly as well as more showy. 





eer Se eee es 
NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 

We have received from Messrs. Collins & M’Leester, 705 
Jayne Street, Philadelphia, a copy of their new Specimen 
Book, which will be cordially received and admired in 
every printing office in the land. The publishers truly say 
that they “ have not sought to eke out its bulk by making 
an undue display of obsolete styles of letter, but simply to 
present, in a practical way, specimens of such styles as are 
now generally required in the printing office.” Acting upon 
this idea, the various sizes of each class of type have been 
judiciously grouped and displayed in appropriate phrase- 
ology ; while the whole has been so carefully indexed in 
the accompanying “ Classified Price List,” that not only the 
size and price of each font, but the page upon which it is 
shown, can be ascertained at a glance. Nothing so conve- 
nient and complete as this index has yet appeared among 
type-founders’ specimen books, and we trust that none will 
be issued hereafter without following so good an example. 
We could not help thinking, while examining it, that here 
was an index that would satisfy even Dr. Mackenzie, and 
show him that his teachings have not been without result. 

A neat monogram in the title-page (unlike most mono- 
grams in that the letters comprising it can be distinguished) 
is surrounded by a border of types, and underneath the 
comprehensive motto, Per hos mens regit mundum (Through 
these mind rules the world.) The types forming the border 
are the letter “a,” and the full point, or period—suggesting, 
apparently, that the founders think they have made “ ¢ 
point.” We think so, too. 

Over all and through all is seen the fine literary taste and 
culture of Mr. Eugene H. Munday, the editor of the Proof 
Sheet, who has enriched the book by a choice selection of 
many of the most beautiful poems in our language, turning 
the dull lead into mental quicksilver, and furnishing choice 
reading for the idle hours of the printing office. 

Cerin 

Messrs. Humparey & Hasier, of London, England, 
show on page 185 their new Lithographic and Printing 
Presses, which have earned a high reputation in England, 
and are recommended by Messrs. Lucas & Son, of Balti- 
more, Md., who are using them. We will take orders 
for the presses, and cheerfully answer all inquiries. 

-~2coe- 

Tue London Newspaper Press, for May, compliments 
Henry T. Darlington, Esq., of the Bucks County (Pa.) Intel- 
ligencer, by printing in full his address on ‘ The Local 
Newspaper,” delivered before the Pennsylvania Editorial 
Association, at its meeting in Harrisburg in January last, 
and whiich was printed in the February (1871) CrrcuLar. 
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PRINTERS’ 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING. 
AMIN & RInNGwatt, 1871. 

This forthcoming work rapidly approaches completion, 
nearly four hundred pages being now printed; and it will 
probably be ready for delivery before the close of the present 
month. 

It will contain nearly five hundred large imperial octavo 
pages. The advance sheets submitted to friends interested 
in typography have elicited warm commendation. The 
Typographic Advertiser, edited by Mr. Thomas MacKellar, 
says: ‘‘ An inspection of nearly two hundred pages warrants 
us in expressing the conviction that this will prove one of 


the most important works on the Art produced in this | 


country. The printing is handsome, the paper excellent, 
and the illustrations numerous.” 

The presses, implements, and all descriptions of printing 
machinery now used in the United States are represented 
by several hundred engravings ; and the following illustra- 
tions, prepared expressly for this work, are especially beau- 
tiful and attractive : 

1. Colored Frontispiece, representing Columbian Press, etc., sym- 
bolical of Printing. 2. Two-page colored illustration of a page of the 
Bible printed by Gutenberg, Faust, etc. 3. A colored page, representing 
Combination of Colors. 4. A portrait of Gutenberg, etc. 5. A portrait 
of Koster, etc. 6. A fac-simile of one of Caxton’s pages. 7. A fac- 
simile of a Block Book. 8. A fac-simile of a page of the firat English 
Bible. 9. A portrait of Senefelder and illustrations of Lithography. 
10. A page illustrating Ancient and Remarkable Alphabets. 11. A page 
illustrating Ancient Printing Offices, as given by Moxon. 12. A page 
illustrating Proof-marks, etc. 13. A page illustrating Ancient and 
Remarkable Presses, etc. 14. A page illustrating Printers’ Devices. 
15. A page illustrating Type-Founding, etc. 16. A page representing 
Printing for the Blind. 17. A page or two representing Water Marks 
in Paper. 18. Representation of fibres of Paper, as seen through a 
microscope. 19. A page representing beautiful varieties of Colored 
Ruling for Job Work, etc. 

The contents of the work include a comprehensive 
account of all matters relating to printing, whether practical, 
historical, or literary, and a definition and description of 
all the processes and products of the art No labor, trouble, 
or expense has been spared to render it thoroughly modern, 
American, reliable, and original, the aim being to make 
it as complete an Encyclopedia of Printing and its 
auxiliary arts as was ever made of any other subject. 

While a vast domain of typographical literature has been 
explored in the collection of materials, many things which 
have never hitherto appeared in works on printing will be 
published in the Encyclopedia for the first time. Among 
these are a careful and complete record and description 
of American patents relating directly or remotely to 
printing; a history and description of Lithography, as 
it is now practiced, written by P. 8. Duval, one of the 
oldest and most successful lithographers in the United 
States; an interesting and comprehensive article on paper, 
written by Professor George C. Schaeffer, Librarian of the 
United States Patent Office, who has deservedly gained a 
wide reputation for his careful examination of this subject ; 
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an article on Job Letter, by Eugene H. Munday, editor of 
Eprtep sy J. Luter RINGwWALtT. PHILADELPHIA: MEN- | 


the Proof-Sheet ; an article on Stereotyping, by John Fagan ; 
Y yping, 9) £ 


| and a series of articles on leading subjects, prepared 
| expressly for this publication by experts in the respective 


departments, 

Striving earnestly to avoid overburdening the pages with 
that mass of dry matter which has been reproduced again 
and again upon the origin of the art, and its historical and 
literary associations, a vigorous effort has been made to 
secure originality in the treatment of this interesting branch 
of the general subject by bringing into relief topics of vital 
importance, and presenting them from the standpoint of the 
acquirements and requirements of the present day. This 
department has been largely indebted to the pen of Jessie 
E. Ringwalt, with whom our readers are already acquainted 
by her series of valuable papers published in the CrrcuLar. 

Supplying a trade want, we rely, mainly, upon its patron- 
age for a reimbursement of our large outlay, trusting to a 
rapid sale of a comparatively small edition. As the forms 
now being printed are not stereotyped, those who wish to 
be sure of obtaining copies should send in their orders at 


| an early day. The retail price will be $10. 


«toe. -_—— 


PRINTERS’ RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 

The Philadelphia Press, of May 9th, gave an extended 
sketch of the printers of Philadelphia and their various or- 
ganizations, from which we extract the following account 
of a Relief Association peculiar to The Press office, and 
which might easily and profitably be extensively imitated : 
“THE PRESS”? RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 

On the 26th day of March, 1870, thirty-nine compositors in the office 
of The Press met and subscribed to the following agreement: 

Believing it to be our duty to be charitable and to assist one another, 
particularly in the hour of distress and need, we, the undersigned, com- 
positors of The Press, do resolve ourselves into an association for our 
mutual benefit, and do solemnly obligate ourselves to strictly and 
cheerfully adhere to the rules governing the same. 

A code of laws was adopted, and the association considered itself in 
practical operation. Each member, when disabled by sickness or other- 
wise, receives ten dollars per week. When a member becomes disabled 
an assessment is made, amounting to about twenty-five cents each. 
No money is kept in the treasury, save the small overplus which ac- 
crues weekly (there now being forty-three members), and this is added 
to the benefits at the earliest opportunity. No member is allowed to 
withdraw while there are any upon the sick list. 

There are but five officers of the association, viz.: the collector, 
whose duty it is to make the assessment, collect the money, and pay it 
to the sick; the assistant collector, who acts in the capacity of secre- 
tary and officiates for the collector in his absence ; and a visiting com- 
mittee consisting of three members, who visit the sick weekly and 
report their condition. The services of the officers are gratuitous. 

During the year just passed, this association expended for the relief 
of its members five hundred and sixty dollars, while two dollars and 
thirty-five cents covered its incidental expenses—each member being 
taxed about twenty-five cents per week. 

Associations of this character have a great advantage over the ordi- 
nary clase of beneficial societies. The members have no large initia- 
tion fee to pay, and, instead of remaining six months or one year before 
being entitled to benefits (as is the case with all societies), they become 
beneficial at once. Neither hall rent nor salaried officers consume 
their funds. 























NEW INVENTIONS RELATING TO PRINTING. 
The following patents on inyentions connected with the 
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art of printing have recently been granted by the United | 


States Patent Office to the parties named : 


114,268.—Printing Press—C. B. Cottrell, Westerly, R. I. 

The essential features of this improved printing machine are found 
in the combination with the cylinders employed in connection with the 
reciprocating bed of a printing press, for arresting it by compressing 
the air in said cylinders, of auxiliary air-chambers for increasing the 
elasticity of the cushion. Also, the employment of cylinders and 
pistons used for arresting the bed by an air-spring, in connection with 
valves arranged to admit air behind the pistons. Also, the arrangement 
of the cylinders and pistons, whereby they are supported independently 
of the bed, and not separated from each other in the back stroke, and 
whereby they are operated by contact with a projection on the bed, in 
union with the pistons 

114,273.—Printers’ Case—A. T. De Puy, New York. 

114,285.—Printing Prees—M. Gally, Rochester, N. Y. 

114,286.—Bookbinding—John Glass, Greenpoint, N. Y. 

114,301.—Paper Pulp—M. L. Keen, Jersey City, N. J. 

114,350.—Paper Cutter—T. C. Robinson, Boston, Mass. 

114,557.—Printing Press—John Henry, Millburn, assignor to himself 
and Alexander Robertson, Summit, N. J. 

114,773.—Elastic Types—Henry J. Davies, New York. 

114,786.—Stereotyping—James Fish, Chicago, Ill. 

114,850.—Type-setting Machine—Thomas J. Plunket, New York. 

114,886.—Paper-ruling Machine—James Tregurtha, Charlestown, 
Mass., assignor to George H. Sanborn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Newspaper Addressing Machine.—Patrick O'Connor, Youngstown, 
Ohio—The principle of this machine is that of stencil-plate printing. 
An endless stencil-plate belt is moved around rollers, the impression 
being given by a hammer, as the plates of which the belt is composed 
pass over the upper roller. Instead of an endless belt, the inventor uses, 
when desired, a ribbon belt, winding it upon one roller, as it unwinds 
from another. 


~+secooe-+ 


Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass ., May 16, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Printer® Circular : 

Sir:—Your readers here were somewhat astonished by the state- 
ments of your correspondent ‘ Veritas’ in the May number of the 
CrrcuLaR, in regard to the “state of the trade” in this city, and the 
“ progress of the art,’’ as he is pleased to phrase it. It is true there 
has been a lull in the pressure of business here, and consequently 
many hands were temporarily out of employment, but nothing like the 
** desertion of the composing-rooms,”’ that he represents, has prevailed. 
The statement, also, that the extensive law publishers, Little, Brown 
& Co., give a “monopoly” of their printing to one office, is simply 
incorrect, the University Press doing some of their heaviest work. 
The latter establishment, besides printing the serials Hvery Saturday, 
Atlantic Monthly, Young Folks’ Magazine, and the North American 
Review, does most of the work for the extensive publishing houses of 
Osgood & Co. (late Ticknor & Field), Lee & Shepard, of Boston, and 
Ford & Co., of New York, besides a great variety of work for other 
publishers, and have one of the largest and best-appointed printing 
offices in the United States, while their amount of printing, as well as 
its excellence, is perhaps unsurpassed. 

The instances I have cited are only specimens of the errors with 
which the communication is replete ; but “‘ Veritas” winds up with the 
following broad assertions, assigning as the reason for the non-admis- 
sion to membership of a colored printer, ‘* that it was thought best for 
the individual himself,” etc., and “‘ that even here the printers are not 
prepared to fully accept communion with persons of African descent.” 
The truth of both these statements will be best judged of by an inspec- 
tion of the ballots thrown on the question. Of 54 votes cast on the 
occasion of his being balloted for, 31 were in favor of, and 23 against 
his admission—a two-thirds vote being necessary to elect a member. 
Members of the Union were soa dissatistied with this result, that at the 








succeeding monthly meeting he was renominated, and elected a mem- 
ber by a vote of 28 to 5—severa] members who had voted against his 
admission at the previous meeting, voting in his favor. Independent 
of its inherent injustice, it is certain that a contrary action from the 
one admitting him to membership would alienate the sympathy of a 
large and influential portion of the community here from the Union, 
and would be used as an effective weapon against it in any emergency 
that might arise in which their good opinion would be of value. 

It has been thought but justice to ourselves to make these statements 
in reply to * Veritas,” that the crart may judge for themselves of the 
true condition of things here, especially as we consider that the affairs 
of the Union have been misrepresented. 


Respectfully yours, HoneEstTY. 


TYPOGRAPHIC MATTERS IN CHICAGO. 


Cuicaao, May 15, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular ;: 


Sir :—* Procrastination is the thief of time’ used to be written in 
our copy books, years ago, and we ought to have so thoroughly learned 
the lesson as to have provided against such robberies. The applica- 
tion of which is, that, almost every week, I persuade myself that I am 
going to send you a few lines, but delay it until along comes the Crr- 
CULAR to remind me that I am again too late. 

At the election for delegate to the International Union, Fred. K. 
Tracy was chosen to represent Chicago No. 16. Although a young 
man, Mr. Tracy is one of our very best members, and cannot fail to do 
his constituents credit. 

A few weeks ago, the Hvening Mail Company discharged all the 
Union men employed in their office, and substituted female labor in 
their stead, with a few non-Union men, at lower wages, which caused 
considerable excitement among the craft. The experiment proved 
abortive, however, for after two or three days’ trial, the old hands were 
called back and reinstated in their former places. 

Cyrus B. Langley, one of the proprietors of the Mail, for many years 
foreman of the Tribune office, and well and favorably known among 
Union printers, has been very ill, but is now, I am glad to learn, re- 
covering. It is due to Mr. Langley to say that he had no hand in the 
change, but strenuously opposed it from its inception. 

I am pleased to see you advertising typographical publications for 
sale. [am happy in possessing all in your list, except Harpel’s, and 
hope soon to add that to those already on my shelves. There is not 
one in the list which a wide-awake printer can afford to do without. 
It is a matter of wonder to me that printers do not take more pride in 
collecting the literature of their craft, and especially the technical por- 
tion of it. The Franklin Society of this city has done something in 
this direction, and would do still more but for the apathy which pre- 
vails among printers on this subject. My own little collection will 
sometime be added to that made by the Society, and eventually there 
will be here a library of which every printer may well be proud. 

If I do not write oftener, it will be because my time is fully occupied 
with other matters. Yours truly, H. R. B. 


AFFAIRS IN HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
HuUNTSVILLE, AxA., May 1, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular ; 

Sir:—Thinking an item from our part of the world would be of in- 
terest to some of your readers, I will give you a line or two. 

Through the efforts of some of our energetic typos, we have suc- 
ceeded in organizing a Typographical Union here, numbering ten 
members. ‘* Rats*’—now, henceforth, and forever—are notified that 
Huntsville is a Unien town. 

Such an organization has never existed here before, and, like other 
country towns, “ tramping rats *’ made it a regular stopping place. 

Trade is dull in all branches of business, especially printing, and 
money scarce, but we will make out until another crop of cotton. 

Yours, GREAT PRIMER. 
cadets one sree 

Mark Twat has sold his interest in the Buffalo Zapress to George H. 
Selkirk, who formerly had a large amount of stock in that journal. 
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Obituary. 


W. A. REFO., 
The following preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by Angusta (Ga.) Typographical Union, No. 41, at a meeting held 
April 4th, as a tribute of respect to the memory of the late W. A. Refo: 


Wuereas, It has pleased the Giver of all good to remove from our 
midst our esteemed brother, W. A. Refo; an 

Wuereas, It becomes us as a body, as well as individuals, to give 
some suitable expression to our feelings ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of W. A. Reh the Augusta Typographical 
Union, No. 41, regrets the loss of one who, at all times and under all 
circumstances, proved himself an honest and upright member of the 
typographical profession, and who, in his deportment at all times, 
when engaged in the duties of his profession, whether at the case or 
elsewhere, justly entitled him to the right of being styled the “* model 
printer.” 

Resolved, That in his death the community has lost a good and true 
citizen—one ever alive to the interests of his native city and State. 

Resolved, That to his bereaved widow and orphan, we tender our 
sincere condolence in the sad affliction with which Providence has 
visited them, by taking away the kind and affectionate husband and 
loving father from their midst. 

Resolved, That a page in our minute book be inscribed to the memory 
of our late brother, and that a copy of the preamble and resolutions be 
presented to his family. A. J. GouLey, } 

A. F. PENDLETON, - Committee. 
J. F. THompson, 


THOMAS CARSON. 

At a meeting of Memphis (Tenn.) Union, No. 11, held May 7th, the 
following preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted on the 
death of Thomas Carson: 

Wuereas, The most merciful Worker of all events having seen fit to 
remove from our brotherhood to a brighter haven the spirit of our 
fellow-crafteman, Thomas Carson ; and 

Wuereas, It is justly due that this Society should express its feel- 
ings regarding the same, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That though a stranger in our midst, yet by his movements 
—a workman of true principles—this Society deeply deplores in the 
deceased the loss created to our craft and to his family, and sympa- 
thizes with them in their bereavement ; and that we also acknowledge 
that in his death we have again had taken from us another of our co- 
laborers, thereby reminding us, and all, that we have a greater Fore- 
man to answer to for the many errors committed in thie world. 

Resolved, further, That a copy of these resolutions be furnished the 
family, and the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR be requested to publish the same. 

H. Moope, } 
H. M. Crowe, ~- Committee. 
F. R. Van Hors, } 


WILLIAM F. WHITE, 
At the same meeting of the above Union, the following preamble and 
resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


Wuereas, It having been decreed by the Architectural Master of 
‘“* heaven and earth, and the waters beneath,” that all men must die; 





nd 

Wuereas, It having become His will to call from this sphere the soul 
of our beloved friend and fellow-workman, Wm. F. White; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this Union do again bow in humble submission to the 
chastening rod of our beloved Master, and acknowledge fervently that 
it is ** His will, and not ours,’ in removing from among ue our brother 
and fellow-man; that it is a deep loss to the families of a son, brother, 
and husband; the community a faithful citizen, and this Society an 
honest and sincere co-laborer, whose like it will not be our lot to ever 
behold again. 

Resolved, further, That we do tender the families our sincerest con- 
dolence in this their great loss; and that we do also beseech them to 
know that he has only left this sphere to behold a brighter one above. 

Resolved, That a copy of these proceedings be furnished the families, 
and that the Printers’ CrrcuLaR be requested to publish the same. 

H. ‘Koons, l 
T. R. Hotuster, >» Committee. 
Gro. E. Hawkins, 


JERE MARTIN, 

Knoxville (Tenn.) Union, No. 111, unanimously passed the following 
resolutions of respect on the demise of Jere Martin, at a called meet- 
ing held on Monday evening, April 3d: 

Wuereas, This Typographical Union, No. 111, has heard, with un- 
feigned sorrow, of the recent death of one of its original and most 
valued members, Mr. Jere Martin; therefore 

Resolved, In the death of Jere Martin, society has been deprived of 
one who honorcd it in all the relations of life; this Union of a zealous, 





worthy member, and the craft generally of one whose life conferred 
honor upon his calling. 
Resolved, That from the long and intimate personal friendship that 


has existed between the members of this Union and their deceased 


| companion, they are inspired with a deep affection for his memory, and 


present the example of his pure life as worthy the imitation of all. 
Resolved, That this Union mingle their heartfelt sympathies with the 
sorrows of the bereaved family and friends of our deceased companion, 
and will in a body attend his funeral. 
Resolved, That these proceedings be published in the city papers, and 
a copy of the same be transmitted to the family of the deceased. 
G. H. MAR, 
Z. T. Barry, ( Committee. 
W. E. M. Neat, } 


D. J. CARMANY, 

Mr. D. J. Carmany, the former editor and proprietor of the Cumber- 
berland Valley Journal, died on Sunday, the 14th ult. The printers of 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., on learning of his death, met in the composing- 
room of the Journal office, to express their grief at his loss. Short re- 
marks were made eulogistic of the deceased, while his many virtues 
were extolled. The committee—Mesers. Hauck, Gardner, and Miller 
—submitted the following resolutions, which were unanimously ap- 
proved of and adopted : 

Wuereas, It has pleased Almighty God, in his all-wise Providence, 
to remove from our midet by the hand of death, our beloved friend, 
employer, and fellow-printer, Mr. D. J. Carmany; therefore, be it 
esolved, That we bow with meek submission to this visitation ; and 
while we deeply mourn his loss, we yet feel that our loss has been his 
eternal gain. 

Resolved, That in his decease we have not only lost a kind and ob- 
liging employer and friend, but this community a good and order- 
loving citizen and useful member of society. 

Resolved, That by the decease of our brother pecan, the craft has 
lost a model workman—one whose specimens of printing have won 
encomiums from the best critics—and received the universal approval of 
his numerous patrons. 

Resolved, That the editorial fraternity have lost an able writer from 
among their number; an unswerving champion of all moral and social 
reforms; an able defender of the political principles which he had 
espoused ; a courteous and Christian gentleman, and a man whose 
highest earthly ambition was to improve, by his writings and example, 
the intellectual, moral, and social condition of his fellow-men. 

Resolved, That we wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and resolutions be published 
in the Cumberland Valley Journal, Valley Independent, and PRinTERSs’ 
Crrcuar, Philadelphia, and that a copy be forwarded to the relatives 
of the deceased. 


John Saxon, the venerable editor of the Repository, Canton, Stark 
County, Ohio, expired on Saturday, April 22, at the advanced age of 
eighty-one. Deceased was supposed to be the oldest editor connected 
with the press in the United States, he having commenced the publi- 
cation of the Repository in the year 1814, and continued its publication 
successfully for fifty-seven years. Mr. Saxon was born in Huntington, 
Pa., where he learned the printing business, but subsequently removed 
to Ohio, and established himself in business there. He was a soldier 
in the war of 1812. His funeral was largely attended by all classes of 
people, as he was respected by stranger and friend alike. 


~sece-r 


THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 
The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly by Chas. 
Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia: 


Note paper, first class 
7” super....... 
~ Bin kcdcvcpevvegoes geseceosne 
Foolscap and Quarto, first class 


super 
Flat caps and folios, first class................... 


GER v.0cicc cn vncdccveceszene 26 
PE PO sas ccnnctccscesesceqpasnconnsssatons 22 
COR IDs 60000 800000 seesecedececsctscbecaes 12 
EN ere Te eT 18 
TG EN SRE LA 15 
DT ti cih ssh iasadrobek hee sctegvcesonsas 16 
Sized and calendered book....................+. 17 
Extra sized and calendered, book, plate and map, 22 
Manilla wrapping LORELEI TELE OEBA 13 
BE EEE cstVes ce cbtccserebectssseccsebiense 11 
EE Sanne cocvescdcccccsce cccecesouvbabeeeens 104§@ 
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Literary. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Press News. London. April 17. 

Contains in a very condensed and well-arranged form, much informa- 
tion upon the present condition of the printing trade. 
The Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. May 1. 

In a small space, this serial condenses with remarkable judgment and 
ability such news of the day as is of essential importance to those 
practically interested in typography. 





Triibner’s American and Oriental Literary Record announces a forth- 
coming work which promises to be of great value to the general reader, 
as well as tothe student. The book is entitled “ A Classical Dictionary 
of India,” and will furnish a condensed and convenient account of 


the mythology, philosophy, literature, antiquities, arts, customs, etc., | 


of the Hundoos. It is prepared by John Garrett, Director of Public 
Instruction at Mysore. 
Typographic Advertiser. Philadelphia. April. 

The sentences used to display the products of the Johnson Type- 
Foundry are always admirably devised ; but in the present number they 
are extraordinarily happy in the charming manner in which fun, fancy, 
and philosophy are all marshalled into line to fittingly present the 
types. 

Rounds’ Printers’ Cabinet. Chicago. April. 

Contains a very earnest editorial upon the prevalence of habits of 
intoxication among printers. It justly says that the profession attracts 
many warm-hearted, genial men, remarkable for their cordial sympa- 
thy and fraternal feelings, and that serious evil will follow the custom 
of making the touch of the wine-glass a test of friendship and good 
fellowship. 

Ours. Webb Brothers & Co. Providence, R. I. May. 

“Ours” is the quaint title of a handsome sixteen-page magazine, 
recently started in Providence, and largely devoted to topics of local 
interest. It is well and abundantly illustrated. 

The Art Review. Chicago. May. 

The illustrations are fine, one being a landscape by George L. Brown, 
and the other a very lively picture of a dog chasing a hen. 

Typographic Messenger. James Conner’s Sons. New York. April. 

The combination borders exhibited among the specimens are very 
neat and attractive. 

Basil ; or, The Crossed Path. By Wilkie Collins. 

This powerfully written story makes the tenth volume of T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers’ cheap edition of the works of this popular author. 
The Lady's Friend. Philadelphia. June. 

This magazine furnishes a vast number of patterns for all the queer- 
yooking flounces and furbelows that are combined with such tremen- 
dous effect in the present dress of the ladies. 

Le Prime Letture. Milan, Italy. April. 

Full of interesting and valuable matter for young readers, this maga- 
zine is also prettily illustrated and nicely printed. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. June. 

Sarah B. Wister contributes to the Monthly Gossip an admirable 
description of Rome in its new aspect, and the curious changes wrought 
by the acknowledged supremacy of the temporal power. The same 
pleasant department of the magazine contains a vivid piece of word- 
painting in the description of a levee at Holyrood Palace. 

Godey’s Lady's Book. L. A. Godey. Philadelphia. June. 

“Fetching and Carrying,” by Marion Harland, preaches a very useful 

sermon upon the criminality of gossip. 





Scribner's Monthly, for June, contains the second article on the | 


‘** Wonders of the Yellowstone; “ Lights and Shadows of the War;” 
“Three Leaves from a Story,’ a good poem by Lois Brooke; “* The 
Illinois and St. Louis Bridge ;* and other interesting and instructive 
articles in prose and verse, making, with the gossipy resumé towards 
the end, a very readable number. 


CIRCULAR. 
Hans Breitmann’s new book, entitled ** Hans Breitmann in Europe, 
and other New Baliads,” is in press, and will be published in a few days 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. It contains Breitmann’s 
travels and experiences in Paris, in Belgium, in Holland, in Germany, 
in Italy, in Rome, where he interviews the Pope; also, Breitmann as 
a Trumpeter, etc. It will no doubt prove to be more popular than his 
celebrated ** Barty.”’ It will be published in one volume, on the finest 
tinted paper, with a portrait of Breitmann on the cover. 

Valentine Vow, the Ventriloguist. By Henry Cockton. 

The humorous adventures of Valentine Vox created a great sensation 
when first published ; and the story is chosen for the first volume of a 
cheap but excellently printed edition of Cockton’s novels, in course of 
publication by T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

Merry’s Museum. Boston. May. 

The stories upon well-chosen subjects are well and briefly told in that 
plain, straight-forward fashion which makes the best possible style for 
children’s reading. 

Tom Burke, of Ours. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

In this novel Lever has made most admirable use of the opportunities 
for fictitious narrative permitted by the adventurous experiences of the 
young Irishmen who followed the fortunes of Napoleon the Great, 
finding in his service those chances which were denied to them in their 
own land. 

The Knight of Gwynne. T.B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

Of all the good stories for which we are indebted to Charles Lever, 
the ‘‘ Knight of Gwynne” is perhaps the richest in the variety of char- 
acter. Con Heffernan can never be forgotten, nor Dempster, the 
delightful. 

Printers’ Bulletin. Published by the Boston Type-Foundry. April. 

Handsomely printed on tinted paper, this sheet presents a fine 
appearance; and the present number contains a valuable table con- 
taining a scale by which to compute the price of electrotypirg any 
given surface. 

American Agriculturist. New York. May. 

Besides the large amount of useful matter always contained in this 
journal, the illustrations are always abundant and excellent. 
The Countess of Monte Christo. T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

A brilliant story, intended as a companion to Dumas’ wonderful crea- 
tion, the ‘‘ Count of Monte Christo.” 

The Press. Horton & Leonard. Chicago. 

A very handsome specimen of typography, abundantly illustrated 
with fine cuts, 

American Literary Gazette. George W. Childs. Philadelphia. 
Prospetio dei Segui di correzione. 
Tipografica e dei modo di disporre per la stampa i formati piu in uso. 

Milan, Italy. 

I Discorsi di un maestro di Villaggio col popolo. Milan, Italy. 
La Tipografia Italiana. Firenze, Italy. 

Kneass’ Philadelphia Magazine for the Blind. May. 

Burke's Magazine for Boys and Girls. Macon, Georgia. 
Arthur's Lady's Home Magazine. Philadelphia. June. 

The Children’s Hour. T.8. Arthur. Philadelphia. June. 
Phrenological Journal. Samuel R. Wells. New York. June. 
Der Correspondent. Leipsic. 

Peterson’s Counterfeit Detector. May 15. 

American Exchange and Review. Philadelphia. May. 


- =o 


Tue type, press, etc., of the suspended The Paper, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
were soid by the sheriff on the 29th of April. The material was sold at 
very low prices, the press, a Hoe four-cylinder, being purchased by the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat for $12,200. It cost about $20,000, and was 
only in use a few months. The whole amount realized from the sale 
was about $18,000, while judgments against the concern footed up over 
$25,000. 





| 
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Rewspaper Gossip. 

New Papers.—/efferson News and Farmer, Louisville, Ga. (weekly) ; 
seven columns; Harrison & Roberts, publishers. Hvery Day, Newark, 
N. J.; price, one cent; five columns; Edward N. Fuller, editor and 
proprietor. Gloucester Enterprise, Gloucester, N. J. (weekly); #ix 
columns; James Brady, editor and proprietor. The Four Quarters, 
Philadelphia (weekly); eight pages; Democratic; J. Trainor King, 
editor and publisher. Sunday Free Press, New York; Democratic; 
Barclay Gallagher, editor. The Hunterdon Independent, Frenchtown, 
N. J. (weekly): seven columns; 8. D. & R. Slack, publishers. Heraid, 
Jacksonport, Ark. (weekly); Conservative; Thomas T. Ward, pub- 
lisher. The Ray, New York (daily, morning) ; price, one cent ; Wilbor 
& Hasson, proprietors. Daily News, Charleston, W. Va. ; T. M. Hughes 
& Co., publishers. 

ENLARGEMENTS.—The Hazleton (Pa.) Sentinel has been enlarged from 
a seven to an eight-column paper. The Warren (Pa.) Ledger appears 
in an enlarged form and new dress. The Vineland (N. J.) Independent 
has changed from a four to an eight-page paper, and has adopted the 
‘patent insides.” The Camp News, Philadelphia, the National organ 
of the Patriotic Order Sons of America, entered upon its fifth volume 
with the issue for this month, and appeared enlarged to eight pages. 

SuspEnsions.— Whig and Register, Knoxville, Tenn. Leader, New 
York. XIXth Century, Charleston, 8. C. Bulletin, Baltimore, Md. 
Agricultural and Mechanical Journal, Little Rock, Ark. Advertiser, 
Lawrenceville, Pa. 

J. R. Schenck, of Flemington, N. J., has purchased the Somerset 
Messenger, Somerville, N. J. 

James B. Sansom has again assumed control of the Indiana (Pa.) 
Democrat, having repurchased the office from J. R. Donehoo. 


Eben Hill, Jr., has severed his connection with the Lincoln County 
News, Fayetteville, Tenn., having sold the establishment to William 
P. Tolley, who is now its editor and proprietor. 


The libel suit of U. H. Crosby, of Crosby's Opera House, Cincinnati, 
against W. F. Story, of the 7imes, has been privately settled, and with- 
drawn from the Court. 


The Elk County Railroad and Mining Gazette, St. Marys, Pa., which 
has been suspended for several months, has resumed publication, with 
C. W. Barrett as editor and publisher. 


The Leavenworth Times and Bulletin, which were consolidated a 
couple of months since, have separated, and Hon. D. R. Anthony has 
taken charge of the Times, and W. 8S. Burk has revived the Bulletin. 

The next annual convention of the New York State Editorial Associ- 
ation will be held at Saratoga Springs, on Thursday and Friday, June 
22d and 23d. 

George C. Perkins has resigned his position as editor of the Daily 
News, Kansas City, Mo., and accepted an appointment on the editorial 
staff of the Cincinnati Commercial. 


On the first of May, the Petersburgh (Va.) daily and weekly Courier 
passed into the proprietorship of R. P. Barham & Co. Charles Peebles, 
its proprietor, retired on account of ill health. 


Moseley Brothers have sold the name, good-will, and patronage of 
the Rome Daily and Rome Weekly, Rome, Ga., to Messrs. Grady Bros. 
& Shanklin, of the Rome Commercial. 


The Clarksburg (W. Va.) Conservative announces the withdrawal of 
D. Frysinger from that paper, and that C. W. Walters will hereafter 
have the exclusive control of the establishment. 


The New York Standard entered on its second year of publication 
May1i. A banquet was held in the composing room in honor of the 
event on Saturday night, April 29. 

The Iowa Press Association hold their annual meeting at Marshall- 
town on the 7th inst. After the meeting, the members will indulge in 
an excursion. 

John A. Hiestand, who, for many years past, has been one of the 
proprietors of the Lancaster (Pa.) Hxaminer and Herald, has been 
appointed by the President, and unanimously confirmed by the Senate, 
as Naval Officer for the city of Philadelphia. 

It has been decided by the Executive Committee of the Illinois Press 
Association to hold the next meeting of that Association at Rock 
Island, on Tuesday, June 13th. They will remain in businese session 
two days, and will then take a steamboat excursion to Quincy, and 
from there proceed to Peoria. 





Murat Halstead, editor-in-chief for many years of the Cincinnati 
Commercial, has taken charge of the New York Herald. 


The summer meeting of the Pennsylvania Editorial Association will 
be held at Williamsport, Pa., on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th of June. A delightful time is anticipated. 

The Montgomery (Ala.) Mail and Advertiser have been merged, and 
w:ll hereafter appear as one paper, published by Mesers. Screws & 
Williams, with Robert Tyler and W. W. Screws, editors, and M. M. 
Cooke, associate editor. 

ES 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to and adveitising in the Printers’ CrrcuLaR: 
T. H. Diehl, Allentown, Pa. $1 00 st Mass., per E. P. 
Ottawa Union, No. 102...... 2 00 


Rev. P. Preiser, St. Vincent's Fy Hogan.. re 
Abbey, Pa. 1 00 E. Wilkins. . ee 
Washington, D. C., per C. M. A. E. Knodell.... ........ 1.00 
Robinson : H. W. Johnson........... 1 00 
A fai 100 James O’Hara............. 100 
George Baillard .......... 1 00 Jeremiah Buckley........ 1 00 
SEE EEE: coscanpe ccsce 4 an +o ap 1 00 
D. K. Hackman.. 1 00 George P. Stebbins....... 1 00 
Jerome A. Darling, ‘Worces- David D. Davidson........ 1 00 
| aaa 100 Frederick K. Perry....... 1 00 
Jas. Brierley, London, Can.. 1 00 8 FCS eae 10 
Geo. Palmer, Clarinda, Iowa 1 00 is Bg. comdenccnonsib< 
Weaver & Co., Alliance,O.. 100 J. E. » nner Manchester, 
Jas. Montgomery, Philad’a.. 100 N. H...............---0+-. 
M. B. Mills, Chicago, Il. . 1 00 Cleveland Union, No. 53, ad. 3 00 
T. McCarthy, Philadelphia. . 100 Syracuse Union, No. 55,adv. 3 00 
Robert Johnston, St. John, Cambrid, Jnion, No. 61, 
Ot iene ak eibaaenaknmet 1 00 advertis sing. anemia stonhoan 00 
H. = Ralston, Ithaca, N. Y.. 100 Richmond Union, No. 90,ad. 6 00 
Horace Lucas, “ 100 Norwich Union, No. 100, ad. 3 00 


Secretaries of Unions remitting for subscriptions will please send 
Money Orders through the Post Office. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 





HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letterpress Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, $5. 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION ; designed 
for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Abbre- 
viations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, 
Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Nineteenth 
Edition ; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$1.50. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Practical 
Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing Office. 
With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Price, $1.50. 





THE PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 


tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate | 
Typographical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Wm. J. Hammonn, of New Orleans, President. 
Tuomas Wiuarp, of Albany, First Vice-President. 
Joun H. O’DonNELL, of Boston, Second Vice-President. 
Joun Couns, of Cincinnati (P. O. Box 2846), Rec. Sec. and Treas. 
Miss Aueusta Lewis, of New York, Corresponding Secretary, 22 
Duane Street New York. 


WOMEN’S UNION. 

New York, No. 1.—President, Kate Cusack; Vice-President, Mary 
Moore; Rec. Sec., Mary E. Bartlett ; Cor. Sec., Gussie Lewis ; Trea- 
surer, Eva P. Howard ; Fund Trustees, Julia Grice, Theresa Keenan 
Meets third Wednesday, at 22 Duane street, third floor. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 
List of Officers of Subordinate Unions inserted in this column at $6 per Annum. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—Meets the third Saturday in each month, at 8. 
E. cor. of Tenth and Walnut Sts.—President, William Turner; 
First Vice-President, J. N. Hallowell; Second Vice-President, Geo. 
Rees; Rec. and Cor. Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street ; 
Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Cincinnati, No. 3.—President, D. P. Walling; Vice-President, Daniel 
O'Connell; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; | 
Cor. Sec., John P. Young; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBANY, No. 4.—President, George Y. Nelson; Vice-President, Wm. 
Walls ; Rec. Sec., J. Duffy, Jr.; Fin. Sec., D. McKenzie ; Cor. Sec., 
J. Gay; Treasurer, Timothy Hayes. 

New York, No. 6.—Meets on the first Tuesday of each month at Ma- | 
sonic Hall, Thirteenth Street, between Third and Fourth Avenues— 
President, Gilbert Vale; Vice-President, Robert D. Dack ; Secretary, 
Robert O. Harmon, 22 Duane street; Treasurer, Wm. B. Smeeton; | 
Fund Trustee, Alfred Burton. 

LoutsvituEe, No. 10.—President, Lee 8S. Johnston; Vice-President, Geo. 
W. Hatch; Rec. Sec., Richard Long; Fin. Sec., Elijah Bohon; Cor. | 
Sec., Will A. Sands; Treasurer, George Beatty. 

Mempgzis, No. 11.—President, Henry White; Vice-President, J. C. 
Hook ; Sec., R. R. Catron ; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode ; Treasurer, G. E. 
Hawkins. 

BaLtrmoreE, No. 12.—President, Frederick Young; Vice-President, J- 
W. Rodgers; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., James C. 
Mills; Treasurer, Jas. Stites. Address communications care of Jas. 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, Wm. B. Welch; Vice-President, Chas. H. 
Sweney; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. B. Beyer; Fin. Sec., P. E. Hayes ; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. 

Cuicaeo, No. 16.—President, John M. Farquhar; Vice-President, H 
C. Boughman; Rec. Sec., E. M. Kerrott; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A- 
Hutchinson ; Treasurer, Morgan B. Mills. 

New Orveans, No. 17.—President, John C. Murray; Vice-President, 
Emmet Weaver; Rec. Sec., P. A. Vanderdoes; Cor. Sec., Joseph 
McCarthy; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

MitwavktE, No. 23.—President, Geo. A. Treyser; Vice-President, J. 
W. Casey; Rec. Sec., A. E. Hess; Fin. Sec., D. T. Lindley; Cor. | 
Sec., Geo. C. Skeen ; Treasurer, Fred. Trayser. | 

MosiLz, No. 27.—President, H. W. Clayton; Vice-President, J. J. 
Cotlin; Rec. Sec., W. W. Harris ; Fin. Sec., J. E. Amos; Cor. Sec., 
J. W. Tillinghast; Treasurer, R. Sabate. 

Peoria, No. 29.—President, C. C. Coffinberry; Vice-President, Wm. 
Drysdale; Rec. Sec., O. Carqueville; Cor. Sec., C. E. Snively; Fin. | 
Sec., 8S. T. Wentworth; Treasurer, 8. 8. Patton. | 





| 





SavannaH, No. 38.—President, DeLoss A. Spring; Vice-President, J. 
A. Britton; Rec. Sec., T. C. Fell; Cor. Sec., B. F. Kappell; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, Wm. R. Evans. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, J. 8. Coulter; Vice-President, T. 
N. Francis; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. R. Johnson; Cor. Sec., J. A. | 
McMichael ; Treasurer, John C. Ketcheson. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, James A. Peck; Vice-President, J. 
H. Harney; Rec. Sec., James McCay; Cor. Sec., Jas. G. Reilly; 
Fin. Sec., Judson Grenell; Treasurer, Frank L. Grumman. 

DENVER, No. 49.—President, Joseph Utter; Vice-President, M. V. B. 
Jackson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Robt. D. Blair; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Geo. O. Scott. Address all correspondence in care of Box 62. 

BuR.ineTon, No. 50.—President, Henry L. Dodge; Vice-President, T. 
A. Donahue ; Cor., Rec. and Fin. Sec., E, M. Willis; Treasurer, Wm. 
H. Swander. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, George T. Griffith; Vice-President, 
Michael Scott; Rec. Sec., Robert Calvert; Fin. Sec., A. A. Pomeroy; | 
Treasurer, W. R. Chappell. 


' 
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SyracusE, No. 55.—President, W. R. Briggs ; Vice-President, H. Mor- 
timer; Treasurer, Van Buren Chase; Fin. Sec., E. M. Grover; Rec. 
Sec., J. F. Connolly ; Cor. Sec., Edw. Wentworth. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, W. H. Bidlack; Vice-President, W. R. 
saa © Treasurer, P. C. Fairchild; Rec. Sec., Wm. Daly; Fin. Sec., 
J. H. De Long; Cor. Sec., P. C. Kelly. 

SPRINGFIELD, No. 60.—President, N. B. Walker; Vice-President, F. 
M. Posey; Cor. Sec., G. W. Tuthill; Rec. Sec., F. D. Ballard; Fin. 
Sec., Geo. F. Tucker; Treasurer, John W. Strickland. : 

CamBringE, No. 61.—President, Geo. 8. Evans; Vice-President, Wm. 
J. Butterfield; Fin. Sec., D. T. Duhig; Cor. Sec., N. Benney, River- 
side Press, Cambridgeport ; Treasurer, Edmund Miles. 

LAWRENCE, No. 73.—President, 8. H. Dodge; Vice-President, T. M. 
Wingert ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., (§. W. Bowes; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
G. G. Sawyer. 

Kansas Crry, No. 80.—President, Edward Sheffield; Vice-President, 
Logan 8. Massey ; Cor. and Rec. Sec., C. McAuliff; Fin. Sec., Jas. 
A. Crinnian ; Treasurer, Royal C. Gould. 

Witmineton, N. C., No. 82.—President, Wm. 8. Hayes; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jas. Kendrick; Secretary, Samuel G. Hall; Treasurer, W. 8. 
Warrock. 

St. Joun (N.B.), No. 85.—President, John 8. Mitchell; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Timothy J. Keane; Rec. and Cor. Sec., William H. Coates; 
Fin. Sec., John Coates ; Treasurer, Charles Ferguson. 


-RicumonpD, No. 90.—President, Charles Ellis; Vice-President, J. Har- 


vey Campbell; Rec. Sec., J. L. be ad! Cor. Sec., R. W. Christian, 
Postoffice Box 222; Fin. Sec., R. D. Grantland ; Treasurer, H. Meyer. 

Littie Rock, No. 92.—President, J. N. Smithee; Vice-President, W. 
H. Windsor; Rec. Sec. and Treasurer, 8. W. Holtzman; Fin. and 
Cor. Sec., J. M. Butler. 


| Norwicu, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, John 


C. Reynolds; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., Charles 
A. Burdick ; Treasurer, Ambrose Higgins. 


CotumsiA, No. 101.—Washington, D. C.—President, Geo. J. Webb; 
Vice-President, C. B. Hough; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. F. Garrett; 
Fin. Sec., C. M. Robinson; Clerk, J. W. Thomas; Treasurer, W. R. 
McLean. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, James O. Smith; Vice-President, Jas. 
A. Wilson; Rec. Sec., Jeptha H. Baldwin; Cor. Sec., Wm. C. War- 
dell: Fin. Sec., Jas. P. Murphy; Treasurer, Wm. Spain; Fund 
Trustee, Geo, W. Allen. 


| Vickspure, No. 105.—President, Wm. J. Smith; Vice-President, Gales 


8. Patridge; Fin. and Cor. Sec., M. F. Battle; Treasurer, William 
Groome. 

Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President, William Davison; Vice-President, 
Wm. Flint; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. L. Steele; Fin. Sec., M. Ken- 
nedy; Treasurer, Philip Lynch; Fund Trustee, E. L. Miller. 

DeEsEReET, No. 115 (Salt Lake City).—President, Robt. G. Sleator, Vice- 
President, Jos. McEwan; Secretary, John E. Evans; Treasurer, 
Robt. Aveson ; Cor. Sec., William Fuller. 


AusTIn (Texas) No. 138.—President, M. 8. Dunn; Vice-President, W. 
C. Chappell; Rec. Sec., W. H. Cushney; Fin. Sec., Ad. Dohme; 
Treasurer, J. Mercer; Cor. Sec., J. D. Vaughan. 








[TRADE MARK.] 
To Printers who prefer making Rollers of glue and molasses, in the 
Mme old-fashioned way,” this preparation is truly invaluable. It is 
a quid, purely chemical solution. Composition is made in the usual 


way, and one pint of Solntion (75 cts.) mixed with every twelve 
pounds. Keeps the rollers PERPETUALLY moist and soft, preservin 

their suction and elasticity, thus securing more than he wuel 
service from them. Prevents the molasses from candying. Prevents 
mould. Vermin will not eat the rollers. Composition never gets 
sour, nor comes off the stock. The mixture is put up in tin cans, 
ready for use—quarts, $1.50; 3¢ gallons, $3; gallons, $6. This is one 
of the most beneficial discoveries for Printers ever made. Instruc- 
tions for making a first-class glue and molasses Roller accompany 
each package. Cash must be enclosed in orders. Order now, to have 
it ready when you make Rollers. Only $1.50 for trial sample (1 gt.) 


| For sale exclusively at our Manufactory. We have no agents for this 


article. 
GODFREY & CO., 
325 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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ANTED.—TO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS—WANTED, A | 


situation as “‘news”’ pressman, by a man who is competent 
to manage a daily and turn out a good paper from either stereo or 
movable type. 
First-class testimonials. Address 
214, Post Office, Andover, Mass. 





ARGAINS OFFERED TO PRINTERS.—IN AN OFFICE I HAVE 

recently purchased, and added to that of the Argus and Patriot, 
were a Gordon Franklin Cylinder Press, a Wells Hand Press, 24x32, 
Paper Cutter, and other material, that I do not want. Any or all will 
be sold at a bargain. The Presses do good work. Address, HIRAM 
ATKINS, Montpelier, Vt. 





THE REAL LABOR-SAVING CURVATUBES. 
COMBINING @REAT ECONOMY. 





MORRIS’ PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE LINE FORMERS, 


FOR JOB PRINTERS. 





The following diagrams will show the Job Printer how the Device | 


operates : 





Figs. 1 and 4 show the Line Formers with full width channels, 
quadrats being inserted to keep the interior and exterior apart for the 
reception of a line of ty 

Figs. 2 and 
quadrats being inserted, the space gained is taken up as shown. 

Figs. 3 and 6 show how the interior and exterior close up and 
pene together, clamping the line of type firmly. The spring of the 
rass is preserved. 

In adjusting for different sizes of type, the channel will be found 
geometrically correct. No bent leads are required. 

All the usual Curves, not shown in the diagrams, are represented in 
a set of eighty pieces. Price, $15. 


CHAS. N. MORRIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
PATENT APPLIED FOR IN EUROPE. 


For’sale by R. 8S. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





& give a clear idea of their ApsusTaBiLity. Smaller 








ANTED.—IN A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER OFFICE, EMPLOY- 

ment as editor, compositor, etc., by a young man of education, 
integrity, and strict business habits. Four years in his present place 
(proof reader). Best of references. T. G. TAYLOR, 20 Park Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 





HART’S PRINTING PRESS COUNTER. 


Counts 
100,000 





Price, $15. 

| A GREAT MANY HUNDREDS ARE NOW RUNNING 
ON ALL KINDS OF PRINTING PRESSES. 

| Many of my Customers are using from Twelve to Twenty each. 
Send for a Circular or Machine to 

H. F. HART, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








J. H. Wris0n. H. STELLWAGEN. 


WILSON & STELLWAGEN, 


1028 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, 


SILVERWARE. 
| Military Goods, and Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Knights 
of Pythias, and all other Society Regalia. 





R. 8. Menamo. 


DERMOND & CO., 


(Successors to Phineas Dow,) 


MACHINISTS, 


REAR 52 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 


| 
| 
| PHILADELPHIA. 


DANIEL DERMOND. 


-— 
- 





| 
} 
| Special and prompt attention given to repairing 

| ADAMS PRESSES, LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 
CYLINDER PRESSES, STEEL PLATE PRESSES, 
| JOB PRESSES, EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
HAND PRESSES, SEAL PRESSES. 

| ——- - <> 

| 


PRINTING PRESSES REMOVED AND SET UP AT SHORT NOTICE. 


HOISTING WHEELS, AND INCLINED HOISTING 
MACHINES MADE AND REPAIRED. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY WILL SOON BE LOST! | 


TO OBTAIN 


Harpel’s Typograph ; | 


OR, 


BOOK OF SPECIMENS. 


This work is an elegantly printed, comprehensive, and valuable 
guide to assist 


NOVICES, AMATEURS, EXPERTS and MANAGERS 


in the Printing Art, and contains many novel, beautiful, practical, and 


suggestive examples of 


LETTERPRESS JOB WORK, 


WHAT WEEE EIT COST? 


To find the value of any kind of Printing or Writing Paper, by the 


ream, or in any fraction; to find the regular prices of Lithographers, 


Rulers, Binders, Electrotypers, etc., for all kinds of Stationers’ work ; 


to find the current prices of Printers for Cards, Hand Bills, Posters, 


| Circulars, Pamphlets, Books, and every ordinary variety of Book and 
| Job Work ; to find the cost of Labor, the cost of Ink consumed in vari- 


ous kinds of printed work, the cost of Type, Presses, etc.; to find the 
best methods of making special estimates for complex work; to find 
the best methods of cheapening the cost of work, with much other 


information not to be found in any other book, see 
THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST, 
BY THEO. L. DEVINNE. 


450 pages medium i2mo, fime calendered paper. 
Morocco, $5 00. 


‘Cloth, $4.00; 





Thoroughly original in its plan and scope. * * It does 
so much to instruct how work can be made to pay, that it is question- 
able whether any job printer, earnestly solicitous for success, can afford 
to be without it.—Printers’ Circular, Philadelphia. 





such as are liable to be required daily from the hands of the modern 
crafteman. 

It has met with prompt and liberal patronage everywhere, and re- 
ceived the unqualified approbation of the leading printers and typo 


graphic judges in numerous sections of this country and abroad. 


To secure a copy of the book an early application will 


be necessary. The present limited editions are being | 
rapidly exhausted, and no others will be issued, as the | 


work was printed from type forms now distributed. 


Price, for white paper edition, elegantly bound in super English 
cloth, scarlet edges, $5.&O 3 tinted paper edition, splendidly bound 
in full Turkey antique and calf, 810.50; half antique, 88.00 
including post or express charges for transmission. 

The price must accompany orders, and remittances by means of 


Postal Money Orders preferred. 


2” The remaining copies of the above Book are for sale by Type 
Founders and Dealers in Printers’ Material generally, and by 


OSCAR H. HARPEL, 
Printer and Publisher, 


175 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


It is one thing to understand printing as an art, and another to 
| follow it as a business; and it is for the education of the craft in the 
| latter respect that the Price List is intended and admirably adapted. 
| * * There are few master printers who will not find in this 
| book some new ideas about their business. As a hand-book for con- 
| stant reference, it must have a use in every printing office.—Spring- 
| field Republican. 

The title does not fully state the character of this excellent work. It 
is the most remarkable contribution to the literatare of printing ever 
made in this country.— Proof Sheet, Philadelphia. 

Necessary to every printer who wishes to conduct his business in a 
systematic manner.— 7ypographic Messenger, N. Y. 

Not only a true guide to the amateur, but of the greatest benefit to 
| the expert.—Airror of Typography, N. Y. 
| Clear, comprehensive, and thorough. The facts and figures are on a 
| most elaborate scale, and show that Mr. De Vinne has not only given 
laborious study to the matter, but that he understands the subject in 
| its entire range. It is a necessary and indispensable acquisition to the 


3 | 
| printing office.—Printing Gazette, Cleveland. 


| The title can give no idea of the real value of the book. Editors and 
publishers, master printers, journeymen and apprentices, as well as 
| clerks and bookkeepers, can find nothing that will so far advance them 
| in a proper understanding of their business.—American Newspaper 
Reporter. 

| 





Will be sent by mail on receipt of price. 


FRANCIS HART & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
63 CORTLAND STREET, NEW YORK. 





For sale by R. 8. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia, 
| and by all Type Founders and Dealers in Printing Material. \ 





| 
| 
| 
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SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printers’ Inking Rollers, and Roller Composition, 


No. 31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORE. 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATBB. 


COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WARRANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST INKS IN 
ANY WEATHER, SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 
PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 


We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers for COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICES 
Stocks received one day will be cast and returned the following day. 


The cost of Expressage, both ways, will be more than saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in 





| making rollers, and the saving of the time of a man to prepare Composition. In many cases a whole day is con- | 


| sumed in making a good Set of Rollers, and as much Glue and Molasses wasted as would pay for a set cast at our 
Manufactory. 





AGENTS. 
B. Txurston, Portland, Maine. RicuMonD TyPe Founpry, Richmond, Va. 
Auuines & Corry, Rochester, N. Y. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, NO. 31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 








BROCADE, GOLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND METAL LEAP, 


| MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


| GHORGEH METER & Co, 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





The celebrated Bronzes of Gzorez Mzrer & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 
needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8S. Menamin. 





Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithographic Material constantly on hand. 


<tt> > dite 
—-—s 





THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 


FINEST BRONZES, WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAT, &C,, 
AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
GEORGE MEIER & CO., 


P. 0. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 
(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 
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||| 4 TRIRTY OUITS |2°s@fAiex> PER POUHD, 


a | _ | REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT.ON FORMER PRICE 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 














—_— Y ih 
=> 





Dea 


It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


J [| "aren one pumastz, AND SERIES LESS TRAN ANT OTE, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new ong.as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


| 40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 


8 ee 








RMefere Nees: 
rae 
\ | THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 
We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE PRintING Houses IN PHILapELpata, besides 
ft supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


\\! f has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 


GODFREY & CO. 


825 Watnut Street, Puiiap’a. 








June Ist, 1869. 


AGENTS. 


ALLIson, Surrn & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. | R. 8. Mewammy, “ Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor st., Phila. 
Wu. Hatxey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca st., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Coz, WETHERtLL & Co., 607 Chestnut st., Phila. Watxer, Evans & Coaswett, 8 Broad st., Charleston, 8.C. 
C. P. Kntent, 9 West Lombard st., Baltimore, Md. Marper, Luss & Co., Chicago Foundry, Chi » 
C. T. Patserave, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. | MacKeLLar, Surras & JORDAN, 14 Sansom amy il. 
Coiums & McLeesteEr, 705 Jayne st., Phila. Pearso. & Geist, * Evening Express,’ Lancaster, 
Hatuzy & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. | St. Lous Tyrs Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Joband Ornamental Type, 
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BSTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 





Type Foundry and Printers’ Emporium, 


EHAGAR & CO., 
WO. 38 GOLD STREET, NEW YORE. 


i ta 








THIS OLD-ESTABLISHED FOUNDRY, HAVING A LARGE STOCK AND A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF THE MOST MODERN FACES OF 


BOOK, NEWS, 





Is prepared to fill Orders with accuracy and despatch, 


PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


INCLUDING 


| SY ee FIAIND AND JOB PRESSES | 





OF ALL THE POPULAR MANUFACTURERS, FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE, AND AT REGULAR RATES. 





208 and 210 JEFFERSON AVENUE, Detroit, Mich, 


AGENCIES : ' 
532 CLAY STREET, - - San Francisco, Cal, 





Parties in the printing business, or proposing to engage in it, will please send for our new and complete edition of 
<SELECTIONS FROM SPECIMEN BOOZ,” 
Which contains most of what is useful n a printing office. 





Estimates furnished, and all Inquiries relative to the Business promptly and danttinmeaied answered, 









































| as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for completing the entire job. SATIS- 





ao - 7 - on SS ee 


PRtH TERS" OFROULAR. 1% 








PRINTERS’ ‘SUPPLIES. | 
RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, 


PERFECTLY RULED, CUT TRUE AND SQUARE, AND PUT UP IN PACKAGES OF 500, FULL COUNT, 
READY FOR USE. 


We use the best Paper only, expressly made for us at the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS of L. L. BROWN & CO. We confidently 
recommend these goods as the CHEAPEST, because the best, offered to the printing fraternity. 


PRICE LIST. 




















SIZES OF WHITE OR BLUE. COLORS, Y | MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
——--~ Are ruled, cut, and put up with same care as Bill- 
ee i | ei | a er 141b. | Heads—of following sizes : 
2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold.| + 50 $5 15 | $5 80 $580 io 9 ls | 6 | 4 \sto Demy 
4 | 288/ 270/ 800) 8 00 | f 
: z - es | 65| 185| 210) 210 To Cap To Cap To Cap To ST Cap) (< Note.) 
8 “Long Fold only, 180| 150/ 170 170 || 81.12 | 91.50 | $1.50 | 8185 | 92.70 | $225 











er The above ve prices are for single 1 1,000. On orders for 10 ,000 or over, assorted, 10 per > cent. discount will be allowed. 








BUSINESS LETTER AND ‘woTEs PAPERS, 


Ruled on Half Sheets, with Blank Space at head for Printing.— First Quality Papers. 























Size & Weight. | 8 Ib. Letter. | 10 Ib. Letter. | 12 Ib. Letter. | 4 Ib. Note. | 5 Ib. Note. | 6 Ib. Note. | 7 Ib. Packet Note. 
Per Ream. | $2.60 | $3.28 | $3.78 | $130 | $1.63 | $188 | $2.25 — 
We keep a full line of FIRST-CLASS WRITING AND LEDGER PAPERS: 
IMPERIAL, Rorac, DexyY, Dovere Friar CaP. 
St PE&-ROYaL, MEDIUM, Crown. Frar-Cae. 


As also DEMYS, FOLIOS, and FLAT-CAPS, for BLANKS, CIRCULARS, &c. 
ENVELOPES, PRINTERS’ CARDS AND BLANKS, PATENT TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS, IN ANY QUANTITY. 
iw INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES. #1 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand Machines, in constant use, and giving special attention to this 
department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


RULED PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS, 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 
Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other Mining Companies ; 





FACTION GUARANTEED. 


a O 


AS BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, MEMO- 
RANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c., &c. 


&~ Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 


Brane Boos Facro@yY, ParPe® WaGexovse AnD RULING Rooxs, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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Per 100. | 
No. 4 White China, $6 00 
i * 7 00 
— - 8 00 
ee ” 9 50 
ta 4 - 13 00 
** 4 Colored China, 7 00 
= - 8 00 
“> = - ‘ é ‘ 5 4 11 00 | 
Colored and White Railroad Check Blanks, 10 50 
Colored Railroad Check Board, 17 00 | 
No. 1 Colored Railroad, 17 00 | 
Extra No. 1 Colored Railroad, 20 00 | 
Tag Card Boards, 8 00 | 
Thin Colored Blanks, 6 50 | 
Three-ply Colored Blanks, 8 00 
Four-ply Colored Blanks, 11 50 | 
No. 21%¢ Blanks, . 5 50 | 
“ 638% > 6 75 | 
= <= * 7 50 | 
“ 16 “ 8 00 | 
>». * 8 50 | 
No. 4 ” 8 50 | 
9 . 9 50 | 
Opaque us 11 00 | 


PRICE LIST OF SHEETS, 22x28. 


No. 2 Blanks, 

“gg « 

“gg « 

— : 
Extra No. 1 Blanks, 
No. 10 Bristol, 

“ g « 

“4 « 

> -.™ r 
Extra No. 1 Bristol, 

" > & ‘ 
A No. 2, 2-ply Bristol, 
A No. 2, 3-ply “ 


A No.1,2-ply “ White or Rose Tint, 


| ANo.1,3-ply “ € = 


ANo.1,4ply “ 4 ? 
Superfine 2-ply Bristol, 

Three-ply Tinted Bristol, 

Five-ply i ‘ ‘ . 
Super Double Satin Enameled, Tinted, 
Double Satin Enameled, White, 

Fine Satin Enameled, White or Tinted, 
Extra Porcelain, 

Double Thick Porcelain, 








A. M, COLLINS, SON &CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


CHINA, BLANKS, ENAMELED, RAILROAD AND BRISTOL BOARD GARBS, 


WAREHOUSE, NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTORY, Nos. 1151 to 1161 North Third Street, Corner of Canal. 


Per 100. 


$10 00 | 
11 00 | 


12 50 
14 00 
9 50 
5 75 


675 | 


8 00 
8 75 
13 00 
10 00 
9 00 


12 00 | 
12 00 | 
15 00 | 
19 00 | 


13 00 
12 00 


18 00 | 
21 00 | 


17 00 | 


| 


15 00 | 


11 50 


15 00. 
No. 4 White China, 22x33, $7 50 per 100 | No. 3 P. Blanks, 25x35, . $14 00 | No. 2 P. Blanks, 25x35, . $17 00 


CARD BOARDS FOR SHOW CARDS---22«28. | 
Three-ply Colored Assorted, $12 per 100 | Two-ply Colored Red and Blue, $9 50 per 100 | White, $9 50 per 100. 


With Metal Edge, as per Special Price List. 
| Sxage's ParenT CuEck RaiLkoaO, CLoru LINED, 22X24, $83 PE 100. 
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As per Special Price Lists. 


CARD MOUNTS AND CARD BOARDS FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & GO., 








SCALE OF SIZES. 
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WAREHOUSE, NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
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PRICE LIST PER THOUSAND CARDS. 
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Quality. 
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Colored R. R. Check-Board, 

Double Satin Enameled, White, . 
Fine Satin Enameled, White or Tinted 
Extra Porcelain, . ; ‘ ° 


No. 1 Colored Railroad, 
Extra No. 1 Colored R. R., 


No. 244 Blanks, 
A No. 1, 2-ply do., White or 


do 

do. ; 
Extra No. 1 Blanks, 
A No. 1,3 


Three 
Extra No. 2 Bristol, 


Tag Ca 

No. 3 Bristol, 

Extra No. 1 Bristol, 
A No. 2, 2-ply do. 
Three-ply 

Five-pl 

Super 
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GRAY’S FERRY PRINTING INK WoRKS, 


Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C.E. ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Black and Golored Printing and uithographic Inks, Varnishes, &, 


QUICK DRYING INKS, 


FOR NEWSPAPERS, POSTERS, BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK, BILL AND LETTER HEADS, CARDS, 
CIRCULARS, BILLS OF FARE, &c., &c. 


— —<i>— — 


ROBINSON’S QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 
For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 
ducing well-finished printing. This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 
balsams furnish a very indifferent substitute. We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent prac- 
tical printers here and elsewhere. 








ee ee Ses 
PRICE LIST OF INKS, &c. 













NEWS, BOOK AND CARD INKS. QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 

News Ink, Power Press (in 300 lb. bbls.) No. 1, per pound ‘ae | 14 | For Poster Inks, Nos. 0,1, per pound. ............ccccccscccccccces 50 
> DS os ccdoccccegeiee No, 2, ee 16 | For Card = a & ee cp ndeessonnanktiadis sie 60 
te Small Daily Papers........... % ban SS as EE a ee a ee ee er eer 2 00, 2 50, 3 00 

- TEAR PYOSRGS. .....2-.00ccce0s ; sy 20 COLORED INKS. 
Extra Hand Presses rs 25 | Red Ink, for Posters...............+. per pound.. 50, 60, 7%, 1 00, 1 50 
Book Ink, No. 1 eS é “ IN LEE 2 00, 3.00, 4 00, 5 00 
.. oe - * ee ee, ito, —* 6 00, '8 00, 10 00 
Book or Job Ink, No. 4, will not set off ...... 6 y (3) ook OR re: et DR “ * - c= = = oa 
“ bed Extra, No. 5, will not set off.. #5 100 | Ultramarine Ink.............--+++-+- we sos ; 50, %, 100 
0 RE PRS a ee pee per pound, 1 00, 2 00, 3 00 ts “ for Enameled Cards. es ee 2 00 
Wikies chédccntisenuenceesnscundibinds 1 00, 2 00, 3 00 Dark Blue Ink. ee Neneh at ka a ina oc ouanii i 75, 1 00, 2 00 
EEE ieee dr eviveconesere pw , 75, 1 00, 2 00 
QUICK DRYING INKS. POPS gigeeenaemacnetenee aw 5 1 00, 2 00 
Dee Debs. BAP. Piney ccveccbreeepereiers pete wee FS GS © So Be UT ee |... aveweteeonamentill 100 
iy kw OR ee aa eee | ey Ge All ee ee See ni 0. tpidinlencgliss cane 100 
Sized and Calendered Paper Ink, for Bills of Fare, Orange and Lemon Yellow Ink...... a oore 70, 1 00, 1 50 
Letter Heads, etc., per pound................ Sod se Ee HE Wrcrdes vedaapecctacevesnocece nn 1 00 
Poster Varnish, 7 wnddtovbossbdsodsisthdcchiansnkMtakonss 25 | Gold Size. pes’ nkeene-es ” 10 
Printer’s Varnish, ree. © Mesgigeadoteehhedece ode Spe SR 1 WON, 20) 6 sn 0008 oes as ” 2 00 
% % POPE. onan snemcde paneeeseeene 2 00, 2 50, 3 00 | Lithographic Varnishes............. 7 to 60 





TESTIMONIALS. 
We have used the inks manufactured by Mr. Robinson, and findthem , Our publishing friends who want a reliable printing ink can find the 
to be first rate in all respects.—Lewisburg (Pa.) Chronicle. article at the Gray's Ferry Ink Works, advertised in to-day’s paper. 
We regard the Robinson Printing Ink, sent us some time since, by | We have tried it.— Conneautville (Pa.) Record and Courier. 
W. H. Bernard, agent for the sale of it at Wilmington, as a very supe- We take pleasure in calling the attention of printers to the adver- 
rior sample. It fs clean and soft, distributes well and makes a neat | tisement of Mr. C. E. Robinson, Ink Manufacturer, Philadelphia. The 
and pretty impression.—Hilsboro (N. C. Y Morning News is printed with ink from his manufactory. It is clean, 
We are now using, in the printing of our Daily Post, News Ink from | Well ground, and of good color, and is sold at a very reasonable price. 
the works of C. E. Robinson, Esq., on Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty- | 1 fact, it is the best ink for the price we have ever used, and we cor- 
third Street, Philadelphia. It is of excellent uality, and we take | dially add our endorsement to those in the advert t.—s h 
pleasure in recommending it.— Buffalo Evening Post. ran ree we ° Se Sia OP a2 
ye have tried most of the first-class printing inks in this country, 
C on es Sat wo are news pele $ ag he pom 4 hee eo warns of | and know whereof we speak, in recommending that manufactured at 
ing it equal to any ints of the same Clase that we have ever teed. The the Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink Works of Philadelphia, as superior to 


: Pate - any in use. It is easily worked in all sorts of weather, is clear, clean 
eat o) Morsing dy recommend it to every printer.— Wilming- | an4 pretty, and in many ways far ahead of inks sold at higher prices. 


We are seconded in this recommendation by our pressman, in the cor- 
We desire to call the attention of newspaper publishers and others to | rectness of whose judgment in matters pertaining to the press room, we 
Gow pear a ey ¢ Mr. C, - a ee — ay have unlimited confidence.—Pittsburg y Gazette, 
shed in our advertising columns, and cheerfully a our evidence in — . ‘ . 
its favor. We have been using it for several months, and find it every Bt, mee Se ens eee. 
tisfactory, in both cold and warm weather.— Washington (D. C.) | G ei ee &y .E i 
Wow oa Ch ng | Gray's Ferry Printing Ink Works, Philadelphia, C. E. Robinson, pro- 
lorning Chronicle. | prietor. We have been using the ink manufactured at these works for 
After thoroughly testing your ink, both on job and newspaper presses, | a year past, and it has always proved satisfactory. Mr. Robinson de- 
we can —- y recommend it to the printers of Ontario, as a cheap | serves the encouragement and patronage of the press, and of printers 
and serviceable article, superior in every way to the stock for which | generally, for the following good and sufficient reasons, viz.: First, he 
we have been paying an exorbitant price during the past few years. | was the first to put down the oye of printing ink to a reasonable 
It is an excellent black—clear, flows freely, and distributes easily on | figure; second, this ink equals, if it does not surpass in quality, that of 
the rollers; while on poster work it dries so much faster as to renderit | any other manufacturer, while his prices are as low as any other; 
an immense improvement on the oily substance which has been in use | third, Mr. Robinson is one of the most pleasant and accommodating 
heretofore. We consider it the cheapest and best article in the market. | gentlemen to deal with that we have ever met with. Besides his news- 
—FPort Hope (Canada) Times. | paper inks, he also manufactures the most superior and desirable qual- 
Messrs, ANGUS, Logan & Co. are the agents in the Dominion of | ities of job inks, his best qualities being unexcelled by any other 
Canada. | manufactured elsewhere.— sburg (Va.) Index. 
































| Lithographic Inks, per Ib... .$2, 2. 
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CHAS. EH. JOHINSON & cos 


Philadelphia Printing Ink 
WORKS. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES, Cor. Tenth: & Lombard Sts., Philadelphia, and 59 Gold St., New York. 


} 
iy 


FOR 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


SOLE 


CH. LORILLEUX FILS aAIne FRENCH INES. 


BLACK INKS. 


Card or Wood Cut Ink, per]b.$1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz... 


Job Ink 7 a 
Adame or Pc ‘er Press Cut Ink ... 
Book and Fine Book Ink 
Extra News Ink 

News and Poster Ink 
Printers’ Varnish.............. : 


Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. 





(Ost 'L 24VaxNVe CansrIavisy) 
"VIH@IACW llHd ‘SLORULS GUVENO'T INV HINAL 
*‘AUOLOVAANVEA 











> 
COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
nA ... $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue........... ......... 50c, Te | 
-50c, 5c, $1 | Purple Ink, per oz......... 50c, $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster.......... ere 50c, T5c, $1 
We, Be, BSD Fic WE UD, ons cawicces cccccs $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark........ 1.50, 2.00 
... 0c, Tc | Fine Red, per lb............... $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. . ..$1.50, 2.00 
o acces nbs MD ts EIDE, not Bhdbestwses sss $2, 2.50 | « “ o “ for posters. .75c, $1 
lfc, We, We | Red, for posters............. 50c, T5c, $1, 1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color....... $1, 2.00 
50c to $1.00 | Blue * = oe occsceccccccs ty MEE 1 LEED OO Gi DEEED Sabbec S40 0008 1, 1.50, 2.00 
2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue........$1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks........... 1, 1.50, 2.00 
Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 
50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
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PRICE LIST OF INKS, ETC. 





H. D. WADE & CO., 50 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Silvering Solution.  < eapeleieet 


range Yellow...... ..... 
White Size, for dry colors ...... 


Yellow Gold Size 
Sk. coe ehs cb 600086 6 


ili Bb s600 90 00000000 
Brown Gold Size................ 


kee cc cctee 
range Y 
p O 
En c5 EER hd 60600606060 oe 


O 
D 


ce 
Flock Varnish.... 


00 | Tinte—Blue and Green......... 
50 | Tints—Pink and Pu 
3.00 


LABEL PRICE OF ALL INKS, THE FOLLOWING SCALE WILL SHOW THE LABEL PRICES AND THE SELLING PRICES: 
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Ink, 


for dry and cal 
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Extra Fine Ink, for enl’d cards. 
rfine Ink. 


pe 
Extra Sup. 


News Ink, Hand Press........ 
» 0 8 ARE 
WE ak Fe tA Reid sods a aees 


News Ink, “‘Atna”’ brand.... 
News Ink, Power Press........ 


Job Ink, 
Su 


=" ADD 20 PER CENT. 


TO THE 


2 


z 


~ 


Ps) 
30 


LABEL PRICE.... ... 





Ig 


SELLING PRIcE...... 





News, Book anp Jos Inxs, AND VARNISHES, in kegs or large quantities, will, as heretofore, be subject to special net rates. §28~ The quality of our INKS will be kept 


at the same uniform standard, and the Card Prices will designate that quality as heretofore. 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES OF ALL KINDS MANUFACTURED AND ON HAND. 


jate Ink 


Copperp 
Varnish 


No. 1.. 


’ 


rk. 


Yo 


“ 9 


H. D. WADE & CO., 50 Ann Street, New 


, Peper ek 


Lemon Yellow..... 
Orange Yellow....... 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


BUAGK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, ETS, 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, New York. 








lini 








BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 

Card or Wood Cut Ink, perIb.$1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz................. $1, 2.00 mmatins ae Se ere 50c, T5c 
a eee 50c, 75c, $1 | Purple Ink, per oz............. 50c, $1.50, 2.00 | Green, peste AIRED 50c, T5c, $1 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink ...T5e, $1, 3.00 Lake, per | eeiemabtehabagtrtere.<! , 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark......... 1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink.......... 40c, 50c, 75c | Fine Red, perlb................ $3, 5.00, 10.00 Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. 1.50, 2.00 
PEE dc acctotancnaces abil ES A OE snes concevecetssbscqudl 2, 2.50 “ for] posters Te, $i 
News and Poster Ink.................. 2c, We | Red, for posters hamecasanndd 50c, T5c, $1, 1.50 | Gold Size, White or om i intannas $1, 2. 

Printers’ Varnish.................. 50c to $1. ime. Soe ee ee 50c, T5c, $1 | Tints of all Shades inside seee tin 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. .$2.50 to 3.50 \ Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ $1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks. peethqusess 1, 1.50, 2.00 


Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 
Lithographic Inks, per Ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


_ 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 


LABEL PRICE, 25 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 


90 1.20 1.50 1.80 2.40 3.00 3.60 6.00 12.00 





80 
SELLING Price, 30 86 
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$|s 
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BROWN & CARVER, 


WVe. 610 JavvnE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, | 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED PAPER CUTTING MACHINES, 
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PATENTED MARCH 7, 1871. 


The above illustration represents our Improved Paper Cutter, for the use of Printers, Bookbinders, Card Manufacturers, and 
others, Its design and movements are entirely new; and its construction is in accordance with mechanical science. Every part is well finished, 
as cloxely fitted, and of as good material, as the best machinery used in the industrial arts. We claim for it a superiority over other machines 
in the following particulars: It is heavier, stronger, better fitted and finished, works quicker, consumes less power, has an improved gauge by 
which, without any alteration, the material can be accurately cut to any width not less than half an inch; the adjustments of the knife are 
easier, and the paper is cut with greater accuracy. 


PRICES. 

42 inch,power, < - - $850 36 inch, hand, - - - 8650 
36 inch, power, - - - 675 28 inch, power, - - - 6550 
28 inch, hand, - * o és 3 . 

(A. M. Cottins, Son & Co., 18 South Sixth Street. LEISENRING Printine House, Dock Street. 
References, < G. 8. Harris, Corner Fourth and Vine Streets. Howakp CHALLEN, 1308 Chestnut Street. 


J. R. CARPENTER, 242 Chestnut Street. 


We also make an Improved Rotary Cutter, with patent Feed Motion, for Card and Bookbinders’ Boards. 

















cl 
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GEO. H. (SANBO ORN é& CO.’S 





GOOD AND CHEAP, 
HAITIAVITAY ANV AIidVua 








CUTS SO INCHES. PRICE, $200. 


This machine is first-class in mechanism and principle, and low in price—far superior to the Plow Knife or “‘ Ruggles,” or any other cheap 
cutter, and at much less money than the heavy and more complicated ones. 

The knife is ran down by one stroke of the lever, making a true and smooth cut. It is reliable in every way, and does ite work with ease 
and rapidity, and is simplicity itself. Has back and side gauges, the back one being moved forward and back by the small wheel in front. 


EZUREKA CUTTING MACHINE. 








G. H. SANBORN & CO. make other styles and sizes of Cutting Machines, | 


SEFBARS, CARD CUTTERS, | 
SCREW AND BYDODRBAVIIC TREREES, | | 


AND ALL KINDS OF MACHINERY FOR A COMPLETE BOOKBINDERY. 


G. H. SANBORN & CO, 


78 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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TO PRINTERS. 








Do you know that you save both type and time in making ready by using 
LOCKWOOD’S IMPROVED ENVELOPES? 


The only Envelope Manufacturers in the United States that make both the Patented Envelopes and the old style. 


No use of dividing your orders, as we can send any style of envelope made either on machines or by hand. 


Our Improved Patented Envelopes are fast superseding the old style, and are preferred by Printers because they make a neater job when 
printed, there being fewer thicknesses of gum and paper where the impression is made than in the old style, and consequently less wear upon 





| the type, as three times as many of the new style can be printed as of the old, without injury to the form. 


The saving in type by using this style of Envelope, will pay for several new presses every year in any office print- 


| ing many envelopes, 





Our Improved Envelopes are cheaper, neater, safer, better boxed, more uniform, and more evenly gummed, than any others. The gumming 
is all done by machinery, and the envelopes put up in fancy colored boxes. 





Seas trate 
CHEAPRPNES S. 
A sheet of paper that cuts 14 of the old style of Envelopes makes 16 to 183¢ of our form, according to cut. Our new machine produces nearly 
four times as many in the same time as the old ones; and as our cost of paper and labor is less, we sell our Envelopes cheaper than the old style. 
This Engraving shows the patented plan of Cutting Lockwood's 
Improved Envelopes, 


{| ! 6 i] 16 | 


This Engraving shows the manner of cutting the old style of 
Envelopes. 





























3 8 | 13 18 | 
Pe ee ee 
5 10 | 15 20 





The Black shows the waste. See how much less loss there is In cutting 
by the new method. The Black shows the waste. See how much more waste is made by 


A clear gain of 4 to 6 Envelopes from each sheet of paper. cutting this way, than by the patented method. 


We use over forty different styles of papers in our Patented Envelopes, and thirty-two kinds in the old style, thus making a line of nearly 
eight hundred different kinds of Envelopes, AND ARE SURE TO HAVE WHAT YOU WANT. 


WE ALSO MAKE A LARGE LINE OF CLOTH-LINED AND MANILLA TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS USED BY PRINTERS. 


Send for samples and discounts on both old and new style Envelopes and Tags. It costs you nothing, as we send without charge. 


LOCKWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 








255 and 289 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
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1 PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. } 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


—_=-- 


‘ undersigned, i order to supply the growing demand for their Inks, k& 
o> 








have removed from 232! Vine Street, to their New and Commodious Works. 
TWENTY-SIXTH AND HARE STREETS, 


PETLAL SLA 











WHERE ALL ORDERS WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED AND PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


By the aid of our improved and enlarged facilities, we are now able to furnish 


Printers’ & Lithographers’ Inks, Varnishes, &c. 
WHICH POSSESS NOVEL AND MUCH DESIRED QUALITIES, 
a A description of which wiht be given m our Specimen Bowks. 


a Philadelphia, May, 1871 JT.K. WRIGHT & co. 


$35.) : 


9 































J. K. WRIGHT & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Printers’ aad Zithonrapbers’ dubs, 





arvishes, Boiled (il 


26th and Hare Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 


—_> 


PRICE LIST OF INKS, &c., NET CASH. 


News Ink, Power Press, $0.12, .14, .15, .16, .18, .20, .22 a! Ib. 
S° * ee -20, 1 
- Strong, +20, .25, - ee 
Book Ink, 30, -4S. 166. Fo. . * 


Card and Wood-Cut Inks, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, a 00, 5.00 
Job Ink, for dry & calender paper; will not set off, .50,.75, 1.00 
Printers’ Varnish, No, 1, 35; No. 2, 40; No. 3. 50; No. 4, 60 
Boiled Oil and Poster Varnish, 

Clear Reducing Varnish, No. 0, 


Lithographic Inks, 2.00, 3.00, 4.00, 5.00 


” Colored, 

" Varnish, 40, .50, .60, .70 
Red Poster & Paper Ink, .40, .50,.75, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50 
Fine Red, 3-00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00 


Ultramarine Blue, 50, .70, 1.00, 1.50 


Fine Ultramarine Blue, 


2.00, 2.50 
“ - for Cards, 3-00 
” Light and Dark Blue, .70, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
_, Bronze Blue, 2.00, 2.50 


1.50, 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 4 
40 4 


Light and Dark Green, 
Light and Dark Brown, 


79, 1.00, 3.50, 2.00, 


70, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50 
Sienna Ink, : 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Lemon and Orange Yellow, +70, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50 
White Ink, §°, -75, 1.00 
Gold Size, Light, Medium i Dark Sewn, 1.00, 1.50 
White and Yellow Gold Size... 1.00, 1.50 
Tints—Buff, Sienna, Drab, Slate, Blue and iain 1.00 
Tints—Pink and Purple, , . : » 1.§0, 2.00 
Flock Size, p ; , d 1 . 1.00, I §0 
Flock Varnish, ‘ 75 
Carmine, 16 00, 20 00, 28.00 
Purple, 6.00, 8.00, 12.00, 16.00, 20.00 
Lake, 3.00, 5.00, 8.00, 10.c0, 12.00 
Claret, . 8.00 
Light Bronze Solferino, ; 6.00 
Dusting Powders—Solferino, thie, &c., 1.25 
Bronzes, Flock, &c., Reducing and Drying Mixture, 
Silvering Solution, 4 oz. and 8 oz. bottles, +755 1-25 


Hite. 


2.50 P |b. 
































HUMPHREY & HASLER’S 


sae al EXCELSIOR LITHOGRAPHIC MACHINES, 







i 






To Print a Stone, 18 by 12, £95 | To Print a Stone, 25 b 


y 20, £130 | To Print a Stone, 34 by 24, £185 


TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


EXCELSIOR WORKS, 69 OLD ST.. LONDON, ENGLAND. 
THE PATENT EXCELSIOR PRINTING MACHINE, 


KL “as 


MANUFACTURED BY 





HUMPHREY & HASLER, 


(LATE FAIRBANZ). ESTABLISHED 1800. 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND PRINTERS’ EN- 
GINEERS, &c. 


They are provided with Fly-Wheel and Handle for hand- 
power, or Fast and Loose Pulleys for Striking Gear for 
j . ~ gteam-power, as the purchaser may require. Two sete of 
Parr, SS BS, . % ‘ Roller Stocks, &c. 
PATENT (DOUBLE ROLLING. PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
OVER 300 AT WORK IN LONDON, PROVINCES, COLONIES, &c. 
MANUFACTURERS OF PATENT TREADLE MACHINES. 


REFERENCE—Messrs. LUCAS & SONS, Printers, CaALvertT STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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THE 


UNIVERSAL PRINTING MACHINE. 





PRICES: 
Half-Medium, 13x 19 inches inside chase, 
(size of platen, 14x22 inches) ° $550 
Boxing, ° ° ° - 10 


Ink Fountain, with five tanks, ° 25 
Steam Fixtures, . ° ° - 415 


TERMS---Cash, in New York funds. 


With each Press of this size are included three Chases, 
one Roller Mold, two Sets Roller Stocks, 
Wrenches, and Treadle, 


THESE MACHINES ARE FULLY WARRANTED. 


Pamphlets, giving full description, 
sent on application. 


SUPERIOR POINTS OF THE UNIVERSAL PRINTING MACHINE. 


Ist. Strength.—it is by far the strongest press manufactured, and 
will print a full form of solid matter without the least possibility of 
strain. 

2d. Durability.—The material used in its construction is of supe- 
rior quality; all shafts and wearing surfaces are of wrought iron or 
steel. 

3d. Compactness.—It occupies but little more than half as much 
room as other presses require. 

4th. Simplicity.—It is very simple in its constroction and is not 
liable to get out of order. All the parts are easy of access and in full 
view of the operator. 

Sth. The Distribution is the most thorough ever attained, with 
perfect change of ink. 

6th. Rolling Apparatus.—The inking rollers may be adjusted to 
any degree of pressure on the type. They have a positive movement in 
both directions over the form; which may be rolled, or not, or given 
any number of rollings, at the pleasure of the operator. Three large 
rollers are used, all of which pass entirely over the form. 

7th. Impression.—The platen makes a perfectly square impression, 
and, being self-balancing at every point in its movement, requires no 
counterweight and but little power for its operation. The action of 
the platen secures perfect register. 

8th. Adjustment of Impression.—The impression ix changed by 
a simple device, without readjusting the corner screws. This device 
is almost instantaneous in its action. 

9th. Feeding the Sheets.—Ample time is given for feeding the 
sheets, during which the platen is at perfect rest. 

10th. Throw-off.—The impression may be thrown off at will. 





| 
| 
| 


11th. The Frisket Fingers are of an improved construction 
which allows both to be used on a very narrow margin. These fingers 
may, for setting them accurately, be thrown instantly upon the face of 
the platen, without disengaging any part of the machinery ; and when 
set free, immediately return to their former position. They work 
strongly, and with exactness, 

12th. The Bed remains stationary, and inclines backward, so that 
the form rests upon it and can never bag or the type work out of 
place, at the same time it is always in view and in reach of the press- 
man. The chase is secured to the bed by a strong and simple device, 
which can be adjusted from the front of the press. 

13th. The Changeable Ink Fountain allows a change from one 
color or kind of ink to another in a few moments of time, without 
waste. The guage can be speedily set to feed any required degree of 
ink, or to entirely cut off the supply at any number of points, allowing 
a feed of ink from any part without binding the fountain roller. 

14th. Speed.—The highest speed can be safely attained. In fact. 
the speed is limited only by the capacity of the feeder. The machine 
runs easily, and almost noiselessly. 

15th. Quality of Work.—The best of work can be done. The su- 
periority of the inking apparatus peculiarly adapts this press to fine 
wood-cut and vignette work. It has not only the advantages of a 
jobber, but equals in register and strength of impression the heaviest 
Adams Book Presses. 

16th, The “ Universal” is the only press with a cylinder distribu- 
tion, on which double sheets, or sheets with a large margin, can be 
printed; such margin extending above the platen without contact with 
the distributing apparatus. 


HAMILTON & MNEAL, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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A. & B. NEWBURY'S 





Great improve- 
ments have been 
made in this Press 
within the last few 
months, making it 
one of the most de- 
sirable Presses in 
use; being more 
compact, deliverin 
the sheet printe 
side up, esides 
other improve- 
ments; and it is the 
Cheapest Press in 
the market. Will 
print Book, News- 
poe and Job work, 

n the best style; 
a easy ; not liable 
t out of repair, 
ps may be run by 
hand at from 800 to 
1,000 impressions 
per hour, and by 
steam from 1,000 to 
1,200. 


Price, bed 31 bya 
inches....... $1,000 


This includes 
Blankets, Roller 
Molds, Tapes, 
Wrenches, Boxing 
and Setting-up in 
any State east of the 
Mississippi River. 





TESTIMONIALS. 
Dansvitxz, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1870. 
Messrs. A. & B. Newbu 


GENTLEMEN :—I hav 4 OM in my office in use for the last ten years, one 
of your Cylinder Presses. It is ready for a job at any time, and does 
splendid work, never having got out of order. 

Very truly yours, F. G. ROBBINS. 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., May 19, 1870. 








Messrs. A. &. B. Newbury : 
I am Ly ag the first Newspaper Press you ever built. It is a first- 


rate press a 
espectfully yours, GEO. W. HEATON. 
IMPROVED PAPER CUTTER. 
We have just remodeled our Paper Cutters, and furnish them with Iron 
Frames of most beautiful design, and warrant them good. 
Price, packed for delivery .............ceseseeees $50 





PROOF PRESSES.—Iron Bed and Roll, varnished hard wood bodies, 
and carved pattern iron legs. 


Price, 83¢ by 28, with frame..................... $45 
83g by 28, without frame onghéis athe hank 33 

i we odes |, » aeeeeeindinnediine 45 

16 by 28, EE noncccoscusecgncane< 58 
MITREING MACHINES, Burr Catter........... 16 
LEAD CUTTERS, Spring Handles.... ......... 5 


COMPOSING STICKS, Our Improved, $1.50, and upwards, according 
to size; Common Screw, $1.40, and upwards. 


Address 
A. & B. NEWBURY, 
Coxsackie, New York. 
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COTTRELI & BABCOCK’S : 
FIRST CLASS PRINTING MACHINERY. 





In the above engraving the most recent improvements in our FIRST-CLASS DRUM CYLINDER PRINTING PRESSES are represented, and are of a 
nature calculated to facilitate the convenience of the pressman and improve the quality of the presswork. Among the most prominent of these 
improvements we would mention the well-fountain, eo arranged as to work with the smallest possible quantity of ink, and admitting of being 
cleaned in a moment; an improved pper motion, with registering rack adjustable by screw, insuring a perfect register; a superior pointing 
apparatus, with discs in the feed table so arranged that they can be adjusted in a moment to suit any sized sheet—an important consideration 
in k or pamphlet work. In making these improvements we have been governed by an experience of many + my as press builders, and by 
the su; tions of experienced members of the craft who are noted for their soundness of judgment and great abilities as printers. The working 
parts of the machine are finished with the utmost care and precision. The framework has been designed with a view to strength and beauty 
combined ; wherever stability called for more iron, it has been supplied; and the heavy bed-plates, furnished with all the sizes, give the entire 
machine that steadiness when in motion on a wooden floor which cannot otherwise be obtained, except on solid masonry. For the conve- 
nience of the pressman while making ready, we have so constructed the Fountain and Distributing Apparatus as to be movable at pleasure—a 
convenience that will be appreciated by every operator. This engraving represents the Rack, Pinion, and Screw system of distribution ; 
but we are prepared to furnish the same machines with the combined table and cylindrical distributions, same as on our Country Press, as 
illustrated on next page, as may be preferred by customers. 


Sizes and Prices of First-Class Presses, with Steel Tracks, extra finish throughout, fitted for Hand or Steam Power. 


No.1, 19x24inches,extraheavy, . . . . $1,275 No. 5, 32x45 inches, extra heavy, ... . . $2,509 
No. 114, 19x35 ae! 1,400 | No. 6, 32x50“ s . eae 2 + tee eee 
No. 3,..2600 “ oxiza heavy, ...... 0+. 1,700 | No. 6, 82x50 ‘“ extraheavy, .... . 2,700 
No.8, 25x85 ‘“ extraheavy, ... . 1,900 | No. 7, 34x52 “ o 6 omic . «| tere aoe 
No.4, 20x42 ‘“ extraheavy, .... 2,200 | No. 7, 34x52“ extra heavy, .. .. . 2,900 
No.5, 82x46 “ 2,200 | No. 8, 41x60 “ “ 8,500 


EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS OVER A FULL FORM. 
No. 2, 24x30 inches, ; 4 ; $2,200 | No. 5, 52x46 inches, - ‘ ‘ : $3,100 
No. 8, 25x35“ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : 2,400 | No. 6, 33x50“ ‘ ’ . ; 8,3 
Counter Shaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, and Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Shipping, No. 1, $25; other sizes, $50. 
EACH PRESS IS FURNISHED WITH BLANKET, WRENCHES, TWO ROLLER MOLDS, AND TWO SETS ROLLER STOCKS. 
Presses Guaranteed Equal to Representation. All Machinery Shipped from the Factory at Westerly, R. I. 


COTTRELL & BABCOCK, 


No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, or Westerly, R I. 
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IUPROVED Corre: NEws?aere avD Joe P@zss. 


In calling attention to our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press, we would observe that we have profited by the suggestions of many 
eminent practical printers, and with our long experience as press builders are enabled to offer a press that combines nearly all the good features 
heretofore in use, ther with many peculiar to this machine. Strong girts have been added on the ends of the pans, and large additional 
amounts of iron made use of in its construction, so disposed as to render the press both strong and ornamental. The springs are placed in the 
track, not moving with the bed as heretofore, and adjusted with ecrews, as shown in the cut. By this arrangement of the springs the prees runs 
smoothly at a much higher rate of speed than is attained oro other country press. The well-fountain is used, so arranged that it can be cleaned 
in a moment, and the smallest quantity of ink used, which is of importance when colored or expensive inks are employed. Three form rollers 
and four diagonal yey ee roders, together with the large ink c find 
bearers, separate fro.n the cylinder bearers, rack and segments, and improved gri oy motion, operated with rollers moving up and down with 
the cylinder, and making perfect register. Our geering is accurately cut, kunok e shafts made of wrought iron and faces hardened. The de- 


er, give the most perfect distribution. The press has adjustable roller 


ed portion of the cylinder is handsomely. polished. We would state that, to meet the growing demands of printers, we make a new size— | 


ress 
bed 32x50—calculated for a nine-column newspaper. 


The beautiful appearance of Conner’s “‘ Typographic Messenger,” printed on this Press, bears ample 
testimony to its ability to execute the finest quality of Specimen Work. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES. 
TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION, 


HAND POWER. | HAND POWER. 
Bed 81x46 inches inside bearers, . . . . $1,200 | Bed 31x46 inches inside bearers, . . . . . $1,450 
Bed 32x50 “ a a Be Bed 32x50 “ as ow « Oe Be 


Steam power, extra, $50; boxing and shipping, $50. 





COTTRELL & BABCOCE, 


No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, or Westerly, R. I. 
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Unrivalled in Excellence of Workmanship---Unequalled in Strength and Durability. 


POTTER’S 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES. | 


OFFICE, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK---MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 


eo «x 


ite OU 





TESTIMONIALS FROM LEADING PRINTERS. 


Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co. : Boston, December 14, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN :—The Presses are all in good running condition, and good enough for anybody. As the matter now stands, I think I have five 
6) of the best Drum Cylinder Presses in the world. 





Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co.: Boston, December 13, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN :—Permit me, an entire stranger to you, and unsolicited, to let you know the great pleasure I have enjoyed in witnessing the 
wonderful and admirable workmanship of five of your Cylinder Printing Presses recently put up in the office of A. M. Lunt, in this city. Having 
been in bad ay business for over forty years, I feel an imterest in any advancement toward perfection in the art of printing; and I can truly | 
or 





say I have, the first time in my long experience, seen the first ged peony i press. Allow me to congratulate you on your success, and to 
say that defects in a other presses are in yours entirely obviated, and you have my best wishes for that prosperity in business which your 
genius justly entitles you to. Yours, very truly, J. H. FARWELL. 
ECE ae eee eee a 
SIZES AND PRICES: 
No. 0, 20x25 inches inside Bearers, ‘~~ oe No. 4, 82x50 inch. inside Bearers, Extra Heavy, $2,700 
No. 0, 21x27 “ - Extra Heavy, 1,475 No. 5, 34x52 “ ‘ ” " oi 2,900 
No.1, 24x30 ‘“ * i wi 1,700 No. 6, 40x54 “ ” ” " ni 8,200 
No. 2, 25x35 ‘“ “ “2,000 No. 7, 40x60 “ ” " ay ” 8,500 
No. 3, 81x46 “ “ “ “oe 2,500 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM. 
No. 1, 24x80 inches inside Bearers, . . . $2,200 No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $3,100 
No. 2, 25x35 ‘“ as . & eee No. 4, 32x48 ‘“ = « #9 3,300 


Counter Shaft, 2 Hangers, 2 Cone Pulleys, and 1 Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, No. 0, $25; other sizes, $50. 
Each Press is Furnished with RUBBER BLANKET, SET OF WRENCHES, SCREW DRIVER, 2 ROLLER MOLDS, and 2 SETS OF ROLLER STOCKS. 


C. POTTER, JR. & CO. 


TERMS CASE. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
C. POTTER, JB. ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE SHOP, AT NORWICH, CONN. J. F. HUBBARD. 
































| 
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THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE 











POTTER'S IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES 
For Newspaper and Joh Work, 





The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general euperiority of build; its 
greatly increased weight and strength; the several patented features introduced within the past few years; the superiority of its distribution, 
and correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken 
together, leaves little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his means, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combined distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. 

In the following scale it will be seen that we build two sizes, in order to meet the requirements of smaller or larger newspapers ; also, that 
we build all sizes with the rack and screw as well, thus enabling us to meet the views of those who prefer that distribution to the combined 
table and cylinder. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its superiority 
of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of all its 
parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, YET THE PRICE HAS NOT BEEN ADVANCED, With all these improvements of construc- 
tion and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 


OVER FOUR HUNDRED OF OUR PRESSES IN USE! 


SIZES AND PRICES: 





TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
HAND POWER. | HAND POWER. 
No. 8, 81x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,200 | No.8, 81x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,450 
No. 4, 82x50 “ 7 . « »« +1800 | No.4 82x50.  “ * iri tek: SR 


For Steam Power, extra, $50. Boxing and Cartage, $50. 


Each Press is furnished with Wrenches, two Roller Molds, and nine Roller Stocks for Table Press, and Six Stocks 
for Rack and Screw. 


C. POTTER, JR. & CO., 


Terms Cash. Vo. 10 Sprvce Srreer, NEw YoRE. 

















——— 
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ss DEGEITER & WHEILERS 
“LIBERTY'’ CARD AND JOB PRESSES, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF CENTRE, NEW YORK. 
First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, and Paris Exposition, 1867. 








THe SUBSCRIBERS repesttel solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description of 
their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro DegENeER. 

Tue ComMBINATION OF Princtpies in this popular Press are the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building many 
different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 

The CLEARNESS AND DIsTINCTNESss OF ImpREssION on Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc.; the Perrect Dis- 
TRIBUTION of the Ink; the Accuracy or Reetster of every description of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Factuiry and Speep with which 
thes aa. be propelled by treadle, without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot be ex- 
celled. 

Their Suwpricrry AND STRENGTH OF CONSTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 
put them out of order. A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Finest CLass oF WorkK; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cust. 

The extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well as 
to increase our facilities by the construction of SpeciaL MACHINERY to expedite the building of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 
part of our presses in case of accidental breakage. 


The following are the Advantages of this Press over all others: 


Smpiiciry oF Construction, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH oF BurLp—in which the Best MaTERIALs are used; Ease in RunNiNG; the 
ABILITY To Print A Form As LARGE AS CAN BE LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF “MAKING Reapy,” ADJUSTING, OR CLEANING; 
facility of Conrectine A Form wItHoUuT REMOVING IT FROM THE Ben, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inking a Form. These are held in Stationary Fixtures, wiTHout SPRiNnes, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a SPectaL ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may at will be re- 
tained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always in sight. 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way without altering the working of the Press. 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR, FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 
No. 2.—Card and Circular Press, 711 inchesinsideChase,. ..... . . . . $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 
No. 3.—Quarto-Medium, 1015 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, .§.. . . . 425.00 “6 7.00 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 1319 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, ...... . 550.00 “ 1000 


Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. 
Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for No. 2 Press, extra, $25. 
(a Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. garg 


DEGENER & WEILER, 
23 Chambers Street, Corner of Centre, New York. 
MANUFACTORY—DE ancy, Tompkins, AND Manory STREETS. 
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THE CHROMATIC PRESS. 


THREE COLORS, FROM ONE FORM, AND AT ONE IMPRESSION, 


May be Printed on the Chromatic Press Perfectly, 


AND AS RAPIDLY AS ONE COLOR CAN BE EXECUTED ON ANY PRESS. 








Sizes amd Prices at Chicago : 


No. 1.—Eighth Medium, 8X11 in. inside of Chase, $875 


No. 2.—Quarto Medium, 114 X 16 do. do. 575 
No. 3.—Half Medium, 18 X 19% do. do. 750 
No. 4.—Medium, 18 X25 do. do. 900 


Roller Moulds, two sets of Roller Stocks, three Chases, 


Wrench, ete., are included with each Press. Steam Fix- 
tures, $15, and Boxing $6 to $10 Extra. 


All Presses will be thoroughly tested, carefully boxed, and delivered to the 


purchaser at our Manufactory in Chicago. 


As a Press for One Color the CHROMATIC cannot be excelled, having a Distribution equal to the most modern Cylinder Press. 


Description of THe Chromatic Printing Press. 


The surface of the Inking Cylinder is divided into three equal parts, which 
are supplied with adjustable sectors (or color strips) of various sizes, to corres- 
pond in width with any line or part of a line of type. Each part is supplied 
with a color from one of the Distributing Rollers. 

The Cylinder has lines on its surface which are numbered to correspond with 
lines and numbers on the Chase, making simple work for the pressman to set his 
sectors to correspond to the lines of the type which he may wish to print in colors. 

Thus having the sectors arranged, they receive their proper colors and trans- 
fer them to the type rollers, corresponding in width and position with the lines 
of the type to be printed. 

The Inking Cylinder is very large: giving ample supply of ink to the 
various Colors. 

Eacu Couor has its Vibrating Distributing Rollers, with lateral motion, 
giving as much Distribution to each color as is given to the ordinary one-color 
Job Presses. 


No Sectional Rollers being used, any line of type or cut may be printed in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


two or three colors without blending, leaving the line of demarcation perfectly 
clear and distinct. 

The Type and Distributing Rollers are similar to those ot any Job Press. 

The Type Rollers can be detained from passing over the form at pleasure. 

The impression can be thrown on and off almost instantaneously, and is easily 
and accurately adjusted. No springing of the platen with the strongest im- 
pression. 

The form may be placed in any part of the bed, and work equally as well as in 
the centre. 

Within one minute the press may be changed from two or three colors to one, 
by means of throwing two polished shells or half cylinders over the color 
arrangement (as shown in the small engraving above), which enables the press- 
man, if he desires, to use three times the amount of distribution and inking 
surface that he now has in any one-color Job Press. 

A very simple device securely fastens and easily unfastens the Chase. They 
run smooth and noiselessly either by steam or treadle. SpEED—1,000 to 2,000 
impressions per hour, depending upon the ability of the feeder. 





At the Exhibition of the American Institute, held in New York for 1870, the CHROMATIC received the 
FIRST PREMIUM AND DIPLOMA FOR THE BEST PRINTING PRESS. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON PRINTING PREssES :—‘“ The ‘Chromatic’ Printing Press is first in order of merit; very strong in its 
construction, hence capable of printing unusually heavy forms if necessary and prints ONE, TWO, or THREE colors from one form, at a single impression, 
with niceness and precision, and at a speed equal to any Job Press printing but a single color. Its distribution of ink, of the various colors, over the rollers 
and form, is more even than that of any Press known to us, and for the practical ends which this Press accomplishes, has no rival.” 


PAPA P LO 


These Presses Print Larger Forms and Weigh Heavier than any others made, of corresponding sizes, which makes them Superlatively Strong and Reliable, 


PAPA 


We hold the Broad Claim Patent, for Printing in Various Colors at One Impression, by an independent distribution of each Color, and bringing al! 
the colors in a distributed state to a common set of Form Rollers, and will prosecute any and all Infringements. 


SUITTERLIN; CLAASSEN & CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, 
24 & 26 Jefferson Street, CHICAGO, and 114 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


Printed at Oye Impression on CHRomMaTIC Press, by John Fahnestock, 114 Fulton St., N. ¥., with H. D. Wade & Co’s Inks. 

















THE CHROMATIC 


—  — 


PRINTING PRESS. 


We print below a few of the many letters and notices in our possession, attesting to the Superior Merits of this 
Press, some of which come from the oldest, largest. and best Printing Houses in the United States. 


We have run your Chromatic Press in our estab- 
lishment constantly since the Fair of the American 
Institute closed. 

It is a decided success, and is capable of doing a 

eat diversity of work. It works with equal facil- 
ity one or more colors, is readily understood, and 
runs as rapidly as Gordon or other Presses of that 
class. A larger Press, with corresponding success, 
for the heavier class of colored work, would meet 


an urgent necessity. 
GEO. F. NESBITT & CO. 
New York, April 29, 1871. 


We are using your half-medium Chromatic to 
good advantage. For the execution of hurried 
orders, for which two or three presses cannot be 
spared at same time, it is especially valuable. The 
novelty of the work is always satisfactory to the 
eustomer. The distribution is good, the press is 
strong, readily managed, and is a valuable acquisit- 


ion to a job ottice. 
FRANCIS HART & CO. 
New York, April 27, 1871. 

We have had one of the Chromatic Presses in use 
for several months, and it has proved satisfactory. 
We consider it a valuable addition to our establish- 
ment, and cordially recommend it. 

WYNKOOP & HALLENBECK. 
New York, May 18, 1871. 
The Press works admirably, and so far we are en- 


tirely satistied with it. 
R. P. STUDLEY & CO., 


Manufacturiug Stationers, St. Louis, Mo, * 


The Chromutic Press purchased of you in Novem- 
ber last, has been in very constant use since it was 
set up, and its performance has given perfect satis- 
faction, both to myself and to those customers upon 
whose work it has been employed. 

MALTBY K. PELLETREAU, 
New York, May 8, 1871. 


Your Curomatic Presses meet with our hearty 
approval. Their solid strength, superior distribu- 
tion of the different colors at the same time, and 
general easy working, makes them very complete, 
both for piain or fancy work. 

We consider them superior to any Press we have 
ever used, or know of. 

TOWER, MILLARD & DECKER, 
Printers and Blank Book Manufacturers, Chicago. 


(T. M. & D., took the first Press ready for the 
market, (quarto), tried it thirty days, paid for it, 
and at once bought the first half medium built. 


The half medium CHromatic bought of you, has 
been in successful operation more than two months, 
during which time we have been running it on all 
kinds of work, black and colored, and state that it 
does all that has been claimed for it; especially in 
distribution it is far ahead of any press we have yet 
seen, and we speak from a practical experience of 
fifteen years. 

THOMAS & SLAVIN. 
58 John Street, New York, May 27, 1871. 

The Press gives us entire satisfaction. Our office 
has been jammed full of work ever since we have 
had the Chromatic; it enables us to do fine work 
in colors, much more satisfactory to our customers, 
and more desirable to ourselves. 

FRANK H. WHITING, Secretary. 
City Steam Printing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Chromatic Presses work well. 
TILDEN & CO., 
New York and New Lebanon, N. ¥. 
(After using one for a time, they bought several.) 


Several colors are printed on this Press at One 
IMPRESSION, in addition to the usual capacity for 
plain printing, with a precision and rapidity not 
exceeded by any ordinary press in printing one 
color; in view of the work it does, it’s a model of 
efficiency and simplicity.— Daily Milwaukee News. 





al 


After using your press for over four months, we 
find it all you claim for it, and even more—we con- 
sider it the best job press built, (and we speak 
advisedly, having used most if not all now in use), 
it having many qualities which others have not, and 
the good ones of all combined in one—viz.: strength, 
eveness of distributing, a larger amount of distrib- 
uting, great strength and solidity of impression, 
no hard points, and requiring but little power to 
drive it, when necessary to run with treadlé. Asa 
press for one color work it is not excelled, for a plu- 
rality of colors it can be worked at less cost than we 
at first anticipated, saving an immense amount of 
time, it taking but little if any longer to make a 
form ready in two or three colors than for a single 
one, so much is this the case that in estimating 
work for more than one color we never rate it 
higher than the price for the most expensive color 
used in it as a one color job. The only difference in 
the cost being the price of the inks used. 

CRICHTON & CO. 
225 Fulton St., N. Y., April 29, 1871. 


We have one of Messrs. Suitterlin, Claassen & Co’s 
CHROMATIC PREsSEs in our oftice; it does just what 
the manufacturers claim for it. It works three col- 
ors at one impression as fast and as clean as any 
other jobber works one color. In a very few min- 
utes it can be so arranged as to make a one color 
Press of it, with more distribution of inks than any 
other press. For strength and durability it cannot 
be surpassed. 

J. 8. THOMPSON, Superintendent, 
M. ZIMMER, Foreman Press Room. 
Republican Job Printing Co., Chicago. 


Wir find feit mebreren Monaten im Befig einer ,Chro- 
matic’ Preffe’, und finnen unfere grifte Aufriedenbeit 
ausfpredhen. Wir empfebleu diefelbe mit voller Uecber- 
geugnng allen Buddrucern. 

Randel & Blomefe, 
24 Liberty Str. 
New-Yor’, Mai 27. 1871. 


Always favorable to ‘Home Industry” it affords 
us great pleasure to fully endorse ‘The Chromatic 
Printing Press,” manufactured by Messrs. Suitter- 
lin, Claassen & Co. of this city. We have a half 
medium “Chromatic” in our office, and it works to 
acharm. It is very strong, of accurate register, 
excellent distribution, and prints with equal facility 
in either one, two or three colors, from Oxe Form, 
at One Impression. We call it the Job Press in the 
market for tine work. 

P. L. HANSCUM & CO., 
Chicago, September 21, 1870. 


I do most cheerfully subscribe to the merits of 
the CHROMATIC PREss asa practical Printing Mach- 
ine in all and in every particular; firmly built, and 
less complication than is generally found in ordin- 
ary job printing presses. I look upon it as one of 


the greatest improvements in the art of Fancy Job | 


Printing that has been made during the present age. 
CONRAD KAHLER, 
Pressman, Chicago Tribune. 


I have an eigth medium “Chromatic Printing 
Press,” manufactured by Messrs. Suitterlin, Claas- 
sen & Co. of this city, and as a Practical Printer, all 
I have to say is, that it performs all the manufac- 
turers claim for it. It’s a splendid Press for either 
one, two or three colors, from Ong Form, at one 
impression. 

A. B. CASE, Chicago. 


I have been using one of your half-medium Chro- 
matic Job Presses in my office during the t nine 
months, and take pleasure in certifying that it has 
surpassed my most sanguine expectations, in rd 
to its superior merits as a job press, both for plain 
and colored work—The color “attachment” is simple 
and easy to adjust, and works admirably—I regard 
it as being decidedly the best Job Press for all pur- 
poses, now in use, and I have had twenty-five years’ 
practical experience in running Printing Presses. 

Cc. O. MEYERS, 
Kendallville, Ind., May 1, 1871. 


My quarto “Chromatic” gives me good satisfac- 
tion ; it has ample distribution, is very strong and 
withal simple, printing one, two or three colors from 
one form to my satisfaction. 

BIRNEY HAND, Chicago. 


CHRoMatTic Presses.— Positively the sensation of 
the day is the above machines. Strong, well built, 
and with features of excellence never before incorpo- 
rated in a single press, it 1s not to be wondered at 
that the printers of New York are vieing with ‘each 
other as to who shall have his order filled first. 
Success has set its stamp upon this novel machine ; 
and with merit at the base, there is not a doubt that 
they will eventually supersede other presses, as they 
are as well adapted for a single color as for three. 
Printers will be well repaid by examining the many 
machines which, in #0 short a time, have been set in 
operation in this city.—Mirror of Typography. 

THE CHROMATIC JOB PRESS. 

This machine embodies the best ideas in color 
printing that have yet been perfected. Numerous 
attempts have been made for many years to print 
in various colors from one form and at one impress- 
ion, but they have hitherto failed practically, and it 
has remained for Messrs. Suitterlin, Claassen & Co. 
to construct the first machine that can be relied on 
to do all that is claimed for it. The facility with 
which the press is made ready for the different col- 
ored lines is one of its chief merits, it being accom- 
plished in far’ less time than is usually spent in 
making up forms for two or more colors. When in 
use as 4 one color press its ‘distribution and execu- 
tion cannot be surpassed. About thirty have been 
introduced in many of our best houses of this city. 
Typographic Messenger. 


One of the newest inventions is the Chromatic 
Press — We saw it working yesterday—It prints 
anything from a suitable card to a medium sheet of 
paper, with the utmost nicety, from one form and 
in three colors at one impression. The Pressman 


may distribute his colors over the form at will, and , 


produce a card or cireular variegated in colors, 
according as his fancy dictates. The Press may in a 
minute’s time be changed from two or three colors 
to one, by means of half or outer cylinders, 

New appliances for throwing-off the impression 
and adjusting the ink rollers, also form part of this 
great invention, and are great improvements on 
any now in use. It is destined to work a revolution 
in job printing, the saving in time alone makes it 
extremely valuable.— New York Times, Sept. 24, 1870. 


A Press has recently been made that will supply 
a long felt want in Job Printing Establishments. 
By the inking arrangement of the Curomatic 
Press, three colors can be produced at Ong Inm- 
PRESSION and from one form. On ordinary presses 
it requires a separate impression for every color 
produced, thereby creating a vast amount of labor. 
It is very strong in its construction, and the distri- 
bution of inks are perfect.—Chicago Evening Post. 


By this Press three colors are ‘printed, and any 
number may be, from onE form and at ong impre- 
ssion. Many efforts have been made by means of 
movable type, etc., to produce this result, but all 
previous ones have failed. 

A single word or line of ordinarily sized letters 
may contain each of the colors used, and still show 
them perfectly separate and distinct. The work is 
beautiful, equaling the finest triple colored litho- 
graph, with much less than one-third the labor and 
expense.- Delaware Express. 


The Editor of The Art Review in an article on 
printing says “Our attention has recéntly been 
ealled to a machine which, for simplicity of con- 
struction combined with durability and efficiency, 
is certainly a valuable addition to the long list of 
improvements that go to fill up the record of the 
last decade of years. It is no more nor less than a 
press that will print with unvarying accuracy and 
elegance, in three colors, at one impression, and so 
nicely does it do the work that the line of demarca- 
tion is perfectly clear and distinct even where two 
or three of the colors are used upon the same line 
of 7. We have carefully examined its practical 
workings and are fully convinced that it more than 
| justifies the largest claim of the manufacturers.” 


“The Chromatic has many good qualites which other Presses have not, and the good qualities of all combined in one.” 


SUITTERLIN, 


24 & 26 Jefferson Street, CHICAGO. 


CLAASSEN 


& CoO., 


Patentee 


s and Manufacturers, 
114 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


Printed at One Impression ON Curomatic Press, by John Fahnestock, 114 Fulton St., N. Y., with H. D. Wade & Co’s Inks. 














DENNISON @ CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘MERCHANDISE TAGS AND PATENT SHIPPING ad 


682 CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER OF SEVENTH, 
PHILA DBLPHIA. 
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PRICE LIST | PRICE LIST 
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DENNISON’S DENNISON'’S 


PATENT 
PATENT 


SHIPPING TAGS, SAG fu 


Printing Extra. 
PRINTING EXTRA. 


With STRINGS 50c, extra. 
With Strings 50 cents extra. $2.25 per 1000. 
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A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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CHARLES MAGARGE & CO., 
PAPER, and PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


WAREHOUSE, 20, 82 anv 34 Sovrma SixTuw STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS, . om, & &. aint 
rari " j ... Tg X24, 18 and 3 Da. 
Copper Etehe Paper vastome, cima and welghte. Mince ce eevee 1TR22, 12,14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 Ibs. 
Tinted Plate Paper 
Lithograph and Map Paper “ 15x19, 20, and 22 Ibs. 
Sizcd and Super Calendered Paper..... " a a oe = 18 Ibe. 
Card Paper ead wa Tete eeeeeees ‘ ” 2 5. 
Ee ting saner ail — “ 12x15, 9 lbs. 
anilla and Hardware Papers . 
Hardware and Manilla, in rolls. : CAP, LETTER, NOTE, AND BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 
Tympan Rolls, 24, 25, 28, 30, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inch. Ty aie eee 
Draftin Paper, in vy 36 a A-weleh | Flat and Fob od Ceanta Posi, plate, ood mered, various weights. 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. | Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters. Packet and Commercial Post, plain. 
Packet Note, plain and ruled. 
BLANK BOOK PAPERS. J Engine Sized Papers, 171 x28, 30 Ths. 
COMPRISING BEST MAKES OF THE FOLLOWING SIZES: ‘ “ te 16x26, 20, 22, 24, and 26 Ibs. 
Imperial 23x31, 65 Ibs. bi » * 17x22, 17 Ibe. 
Sup. Royal 28, 53 Ibe. Envelope Paper, 20x25, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 39, 35, and 40 Ibs. 
EG ai dokcckcumeh ion 19x24, 45 Ibs. Blotting Paper, 19x24, 40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 120 Ibs. 
Medium 18x23, 25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. Tissue Paper, white and colcred. 
Demy 16x21, 22, 24, 26, and 28 Ibs. Bond Papers, various sizes. 
Extra Folio 19x24, 24 Ibs., and 19x23, 21 Ibs. Press Boards, 26x40, 24x38, and 24 by 29. 


TRUNK BOARDS, TAR BINDERS’ BOARDS, BONNET BOARDS, STRAW BOARDS, SOFT BINDERS’ BOARDS. 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 


Papers made to Order at Short Notice, at our Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills. 
CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 














